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RIVE THROUGH any of the pleasant, semi-suburban 
D country developments that have sprung up within 
easy motoring distance of such large plants as the vast 
new one which the International Business Machines Cor- 
poration has recently built on the outskirts of Pough- 
keepsie. and you fancy that each neat, hopefully land- 
scaped $15,000-to-$25,000 home provides a refuge and a 
change of scene from the plant where the owner is doubt- 
less a young executive on the way up. Yet the homes ap- 
pear a little too close for either physical or psychological 
comfort, and the spacious country club on the hill a shade 


should be an organic member of the company “family,” 
and more seemed ready to adopt the view. 

Marriage into such corporation families, as described 
by Fortune’s Assistant Managing Editor William H. 
Whyte Jr., is for a woman a three-way affair, with the 
corporation claiming prior rights over the husband, and 
the wife beholden, in the corporation’s view, not only to 
recognize this right, but herself to conform to a stereo- 
type. 

In the past few decades, Mr. Whyte writes, the corpora- 
tions have been evolving a community that provides 


The Truth About OUR 


The wives of many American corporation executives are being regimented 


too paternalistic and institutional for the taste of anyone 
accustomed to shaping his or-her own social life. 

You wonder idly about the women who live in this 
company setting—about their personal preoccupations 
and interests—but it will hardly occur to you, if you have 
not read a pair of articles in the October and November 
issues of Fortune magazine entitled “Wives of Manage- 
ment” and “The Corporation and the Wife,” that the way 
of life of corporation wives is becoming as cabined and 
confined as that of Army and Navy wives who live on 
posts. 

While not all present-day corporations consciously at- 
tempt to take the wives of their managerial staffs into 
camp, Fortune tells us that “the drift” is “unmistakable.” 
Roughly one-quarter of the 100 corporations surveyed 
by the magazine indicated their belief that the wife 





DorotHy DunBAR BROMLEY has been for many years one 
of America’s best-known writers on women’s affairs. Cur- 
rently on the editorial staff of the New York Herald Trib- 
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Companion, the Progressive and many other periodicals. 


their members with more and more of their basic social 
wants—‘complete social satisfactions” is the IBM phrase. 
But recently, management has come to realize that it has 
some unfinished business on hand—the wives. 

One candid executive is quoted as saying: 


“We control a man’s environment in business and 
we lose it entirely when he crosses the threshold of his 
home. Management, therefore, has a challenge and an 
obligation to deliberately plan and create a favorable 
constructive attitude on the part of the wife that will 
liberate her husband’s total energies for his job.” 


Just how the wives are measuring up and how numbers 
of big corporations would like to see them regimented is 
disclosed in Mr. Whyte’s report based on 230 interviews 
obtained by Fortune correspondents with a cross-section 
of company executives, psychologists and personnel dir- 
ectors, and wives of men between twenty-five and forty 
who are junior executives or several notches higher. 

As sketched by corporation officials, the ideal wife is 
“highly adaptable, highly gregarious, and realizes her 
husband belongs to the corporation.” 

Half the corporations studied carry efficiency to the 
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pot of screening wives and sometimes fiancées before 
they hire a junior executive or trainee. While a company 
like Standard Oil that is hiring men for foreign posts 
may have a sound reason for trying to find out in ad- 
yance whether the wife will stick it out with her husband, 
companies filling domestic posts hardly have the same 
justification for appraising the applicant’s wife in an in- 
terview and sometimes in a specially arranged ordeal-by- 
fire social affair. 

After the man has been hired, some of the companies 
committed to “social integration” actually keep a dossier 


on the wife, her husband’s promotion deperrding, among 
other things, on her good behavior. One insurance-com- 
pany president admitted to sidetracking an unusually 
able top man in favor of one less promising because the 
former’s wife had “absolutely no sense of public rela- 
tions.” 

By and large, the younger generation of wives are 





getting better marks than the older. Executives praised 
them as “the most cooperative the corporation has ever 
enlisted—they give us less trouble, they get along.” 
‘Their background (usually college) was said to be 
jmaking them “the most tractable material the corpora- 
tion has ever had.” 

Getting along, having a “favorable, constructive atti- 
tude,” means never complaining when a husband works 
late nights, spends his week-ends with business associates 
or prospects, or is transferred suddenly to another lo- 
cality. It means also shielding him from home worries, 
allowing him to abdicate as the father of his children, 
being soothing and sympathetic when he is tense about 
things at the office. 

It means making the right friends and influencing 
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people to like your husband; dropping former intimate 
friends when your husband passes them on the way up. 
“I must have made some terrible mistakes,” one 
wife said. “I love people and I’d make many intimate 
friends . . . but since Charlies got his new job it’s just 
been hell on us. He has so much control over their 
lives, and it’s all gotten so complicated.” 

Should a wife have simple tastes and her own set of 
non-materialistic values, she must forget them when the 
corporation advances her husband. For the suggestion 
will be made that there’s a good real-estate buy in a cer- 


By Dorothy Dunbar Bromley 


CAPTIVE WIVES 


by ‘the company’ in a manner that recalls Orwell's ‘Nineteen Eighty-four’ 


tain section, and a country-club membership waiting for 
him. 

A wife in an Eastern city dominated by one corpora- 
tion said: 


“If we were the kind to follow the Pattern... m 

a couple of years we'd move out of Ferncrest Village. 

(It’s really pretty tacky there.) We wouldn’t go 

straight to Eastmere Hills—that would look pushy at 

this stage of the game; we'd go to the hilly section off 

Scrubb Mill Pike. About that time we’d change from 

Christ Church to St. Edwards, and we’d start going 

to the Fortnightlys—it would be a different group en- 

tirely. Then, about ten years later, we’d finally build 
in Eastmere Hills.” 

Wherever she’s living, the corporation wife is expected 
to be a useful citizen, to serve on the Parent-Teachers’ 
board, but she must never take a controversial position, 
never “obtrude” too much, as Fortune puts it. She must 
be attractive and dress well but never too strikingly; she 
must be a lady, take her cocktails with discretion. 

She should know enough about music and the opera 
and the latest article in the Reader’s Digest to be able to 
hold her own in conversation, but she must avoid any 
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WIVES CONTINUED 

real interest in ideas as she would the plague—or pretend 
to. The wife who is so advanced intellectually as to read 
Harper’s or the Atlantic will, if she is wise, hide such 
tell-tale evidence of her breadth of interest under copies 
of the slicks when she is entertaining. 

“It’s a very worth-while bunch we have here,” one wife 
said. “Edith Sampson [not to be confused with the UN 
delegate—Ep.] down on Follansbee Road is sort of the 
intellectual type, but most of the gang are real people.” 

The corporation social cosmos being an intellectual 
vacuum, it would seem a contradiction in terms that man- 
agement likes its young executives to marry college grad- 
uates. Yet Fortune’s report, Time magazine’s piece of 
November 5 on “The Younger Generation,” and the New 
York Times’s survey earlier this year reflecting caution 
on the campus in this time of political hysteria, indicate 
that today our colleges are not turning out too many 
graduates who are radicals in the sense that they go to 
the root of things in their thinking. 

Since there’s always an outside chance that a young 
woman college graduate with a few ideas in her head 
will get by an executive screening, foresighted corpora- 
tions should perhaps look over the senior class at each 
of the large women’s colleges, find out what have been 
their interests and activities on the campus, and grade 
them in advance. The big companies as a group could 
set up a system comparable to the College Entrance 
Boards. Then a young executive, when he started wife- 
hunting, would know whether a particular girl had not 
only a B.A. or B.S., but also an E for eligibility as a cor- 
poration wife. 

Even before the present wave of conformity swept the 
campuses, the colleges were not turning out any danger- 
ous number of thinking individualists. Among 30,000 
members of the American Association of University 
Women, graduates of all ages and of both women’s and 
coeducational colleges, who in 1949 answered a question- 
naire on what a college education had done for them, 
only 30 per cent mentioned such dividends as “a thirst 
for knowledge,” “ability to think critically,” “a rich back- 
ground of information which gave me a perspective.” 

One, who might have been Edith Sampson on Follans- 
bee Road, wrote, “A liberal-arts education is something 
that nobody can take away from you. . 
windward ... the anchor in a storm.” 

As Diana Trilling expressed it in the Reporter for 
October 30, “Education’s chief purpose is to transcend 
the mean circumstances of ordinary existence.” 

The Edith Sampsons who find corporation life an or- 
dinary if not a mean existence, and who carry on their 
own private war to remain individuals, are mavericks in 
the company family. They will do their husbands no good. 

Only fancy the shocked silence at a corporation 
“family” party after a woman who is accustomed to 
thinking for herself innocently asks—as the conversation 
turns to Washington’s sins against big business—if any- 


. a sheet to 


one had read the Alsop’s columns on the natural-gas pro- 
ducers’ exploitation of consumers by and with the con- 
sent of the Federal Power Commission. 

It could be that the top brass would like management 
wives to have the social poise which a college education 
lays on, but none of the intellectual hardihood a liberal- 
arts education should give. Business management should 
approve, if it is not behind, the move spelled out by Lynn 
White Jr., President of Mills College, in his book, Educat- 
ing Our Daughters, to differentiate between the educa- 
tional needs of men and women. 

But the corporations cannot have it both ways. If a 
girl is educated, as at Mills College, to look for fulfilment, 
first of all, in marrying and raising a family intelligently 
and happily, she may find life as a corporation wife not 
exactly a dream come true. 


“The successes here,” one executive said quite 
shamelessly, “are guys who eat and sleep the com- 
pany. If a man’s first interest is his wife and family, 
more power to him, but we don’t want him.” 

When a man “eats and sleeps the company,” prospects 
for a really good marriage would seem not too bright. 
Sometimes he drains off so much energy in worry about 
his job that he is a poor lover; and then complains, as 
one plant psychologist, reported, that he is sexually frus- 
trated at home. The wife of one such man was said to 
have become an alcoholic. 

Where the company keeps a dossier on the wife, she 
must bear her share of the blame if her husband is not 
promoted. It’s not hard to imagine the arguments in the 
wee small hours—infinitely more bitter than over a mis- 
played bridge hand—over which one was responsible 
for the raise he didn’t get. 

Fortune gives no statistics on corporation divorces, nor 
on how often the executive’s secretary becomes wife num- 
ber two. Since such things do happen, management might 
be well advised to extend its wife-screening operations to 
secretarial applicants. 

Even where the marriage stays cemented, after a fash- 
ion, the wife finds plenty to complain of. “With a wealth 
of unsettling detail,” Fortune says, “wives paint a picture 
of a corporation consuming their men.” 

A wife may verbally accept her husband’s drive and 
ambition as the law he must live by, but subconsciously 
resent his giving his “total energies” to the job. Jealousy 
of a man’s paramount interest is not, of course, unique 
with the corporation wife. She is only worse off than the 
doctor’s or the lawyer’s wife because dedication to the 
job is held up to her husband as a kind of religious ideal 
—for God, for Country and for International Widget. 

The wife may argue to her husband that forging ahead 
fast is not worth ulcers, but still she won’t like it if their 
neighbor, Joe Jones, gets the better job, Fortune says. 
Two, as easily as one, can worship William James's 
“Bitch-Goddess, Success.” 

The bleakest news of all in the Fortune pieces is that 
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most of the wives interviewed, for all their griping about 
having to loan out their husbands for the best years of 
their lives, said they wouldn’t change places with women 
whose husbands were in other fields. They like the secur- 
ity, pension rights and other benefits that the company 
gives them, and they find conformity and tractability not 
too high a price to pay. 

Fortune’s thesis and conclusion is that “socéal integra- 
tion” or “group-mindedness” is a contemporary cultural 
phenomenon not limited to the corporation scene. In its 


philosophical fashion, the magazine views with alarm the 
“growing emphasis on ‘adapting’ that has already 
reached absurd proportions.” 

Fortune is to be commended for making so significant 
and unsettling a survey in its usual thorough manner. 
But in its editorial in the November issue, the magazine 
of big business absolves the tycoons of their full share of 
the blame for a shocking development. Fortune overlooks 
the fact that big business, through its control of adver- 
tising and mass communications, has nurtured the na- 
tional passion to conform and be like the next person. 

Regimentation of the wives comes as a logical next 
step in big business’s drive for hegemony over our cul- 
ture. Premonitions of George Orwell’s totalitarian society 
are so patent as to be deeply disturbing. Conceivably, 
children of corporation executives may be next on the 
agenda. IBM, one of the first to “integrate” the wives 
into the company “family,” now enrolls three-year-old 
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WALL STREET: ‘BIG BUSINESS HAS NURTURED THE 


children in a special club and at eight makes them junior 
members of the group-ups’ club. Perhaps the little boys, 
before long, will be wearing IBM uniforms. 

Through its insane emphasis on conformity, big busi- 
ness may in time go the way of other totalitarian regimes 
and destroy its own empire. For the man who is a strong 
individualist or who, perchance, has a maverick wife, 
could be the most brilliant in the corporation’s stable. 
One wonders how many men are being passed up who 
have the promise of a Charles P. Steinmetz, an eccentric, 








NATIONAL PASSION TO CONFORM’ 


a Socialist and a scientific genius who made General 
Electric the industrial power it is today. 

That a significant segment of big business should be 
passing from the days of rugged individualism, when an 
executive’s capacity to produce was all that counted, to 
an era when it picks as future leaders only men whose 
wives conform to the Pattern, is an ironic footnote to our 
times. 

Happily, a number of corporation heads will have 
nothing to do with such nonsense. Of all the executives 
quoted, I like besg the president of a motor company 
who said: 

“Wives’ activities are their own business. What do 
some of these companies want for their $10,000? 

Slavery, too?” 
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By John M. Maki 


Japan: Problems of Peace 


Rearmament, trade with Communist China, relations with the United States 


are ticklish problems for the leaders of independent Japan—and us 


S THE TIME draws near for the debate in the United 

States Senate over the ratification of the treaty of 
peace with Japan, which has just been ratified by the Jap- 
anese Diet, we might pause to examine some of the very 
real—and potentially dangerous—problems that a return 
to peace will bring into being for the U.S. and Japan. 

Looking back briefly to San Francisco, the signing 
there of the Japanese treaty was an unqualified diplo- 
matic success for the United States. For once, the Amer- 
ican diplomatic team was not on the defensive and did 
not permit itself to be outmaneuvered by the Soviet 
adversary on an issue of direct concern to both powers. 
In strategic terms, we succeeded in getting some forty- 
seven other nations to sign a treaty which embodied the 
kind of peace that the United States wanted for Japan, 
and which was also bitterly opposed by the Soviet Union. 
In tactical terms, we prevented the Soviet Union from 
utilizing the San Francisco meeting for its own political 
or propaganda purposes. 

For the Japanese, the signing of the treaty was perhaps 
an even greater victory, though they appeared in the role 
of spectators rather than players. This can be said even 
though the Japanese are unhappy over the loss of 
Southern Sakhalin, the Kuriles and the Ryukyus. The 
terms of the treaty were more generous and lenient than 
any but the most optimistic Japanese could have dared 
hope for six years ago. Finally, and perhaps most import- 
ant, the signing of the treaty represented a long stride in 
the direction of Japan’s regaining complete sovereignty. 

Nevertheless, as satisfying as this diplomatic victory 
was, we must recognize its limitations: It involved only a 
treaty, not the basic problems of the peace itself. For 
both the United States and Japan, peace will either create 
or intensify a whole range of strategic, economic and 
diplomatic problems. 





Joun M. Maki is an assistant professor of Japanese 
government and politics at the University of Washington. 


Let us look at the strategic position of a Japan at 
“peace” with the world. The United States has obviously 
served as the guarantor of Japanese security since 1945. 
The very existence of an army of occupation has been the 
foundation of security. But the treaty provides that 
the occupation is to come to an end “as soon as possible,” 
and not more than 90 days after the treaty comes into 
force. Then the problem of Japanese security will assume 
a new form. 

The security pact between the United States and Japan, 
also signed at San Francisco, is designed to guarantee 
Japan’s security, but, while it is comforting to be under 
the wing of one of the great military powers, informed 
Japanese are aware that the worldwide commitments of 
the U.S. may make necessary the concentration of Amer- 
ican armed forces in other areas in the event of war, and 
that a half-hearted American effort to defend Japan 
would merely delay a dreaded invasion. Neither can the 
Japanese be comforted by the thought that the United 
States might go all-out in defense of Japan, for that would 
mean another round of death and devastation. 

There have also been two great postwar shifts in the 
whole strategic picture in Asia. The first is the demili- 
tarization of Japan itself, for which the United States has 
been primarily responsible, although with the full support 
of the former victims of Japanese aggression. The sec- 
ond is the emergence of Red China as a military power 
and the undoubtedly great strengthening of Soviet mili- 
tary power in the Far Eastern theater. Now, instead of 
exerting pressure outward against China and the Soviet 
Union, Japan is in the jaws of a Communist nutcracker: 
Soviet-controlled Sakhalin and the Kuriles to the north 
and Communist China to the west. 

While Japan must worry about how a new war would 
involve it, the United States must ponder the kind of 
military aid it can give Japan in the event of war. Cer- 
tainly, if war comes, one of the great issues will be 
whether the political necessity of keeping faith with 
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Japan can be allowed to outweigh military considerations 
involving American requirements elsewhere. The answer 
may not be found until—and if—a major hot war de- 
velops; but the problem itself must loom large in any 
discussion of American global strategy. 

To the Japanese, one of the most important conse- 
quences of the peace will be the restoration of their eco- 
nomic independence; yet this, too, will create new and 
difficult problems. Peace will mean the end of the burden 
of financing a part of the cost of the occupation and of 
occupation interference in the Japanese economy, and 
that the Japanese will once again be able to handle their 
own economic affairs to their own profit. But, on the 
other hand, Japan’s domestic economy and foreign trade 
will no longer be supported by the invaluable aid they 
received from the U.S. Occupation. 

In addition, Japan and the U.S. will be confronted by 
the question of whether or not it is desirable for Japan to 
establish economic relations with Communist China. In 
the past, China was valuable as both a source of raw 
materials for Japan anda market for Japanese goods. To 
the Japanese, the China trade was quite literally a matter 
of war or peace, and the desire to protect Japanese in- 
vestments, markets and opportunities in China was an 
extremely important element in the complex of forces 
that drove Japan into an indecisive war against China. 
China still has the raw materials and China can still con- 
sume Japanese manufactured goods: These are facts 
which are not lost on those who are responsible for the 
effective functioning of the Japanese economy. At the 
same time, Japan could contribute substantially to the 
Communist economy of China. It has the machines, the 
technicians, the goods, and an intimate knowledge of 
China’s requirements. There is, in other words, and from 
a strictly economic point of view, a natural basis for 
strong economic ties between Japan and Ghina. 

But, of course, this economic problem must be consid- 
ered from the political standpoint as well. The Chinese 
Communists do not love the Japanese, not only because 
the Japanese are so firmly in the anti-Communist camp, 
but also because in the past they repeated over and over 
that one of the major objectives of their war in China 
was the extirpation of Communism. These political atti- 
tudes alone may be sufficient to prevent an economic 
rapprochement between Japan and China. 

Another fact of great importance is the attitude of the 
United States. Already, a Senate letter has been sent to 
President Truman making it abundantly clear that any 
Japanese disposition to recognize or to deal with Red 
China would seriously impair the chances of ratification 
of the treaty. But, so far, there has been little sign of 
an equivalent American awareness of the economic as- 
pects of the problem. 

We must face up to the fact that if we do not wish to 
throw Japan, willy-nilly, into the arms of the Chinese 
Communists economically, we must either continue to 
subsidize the Japanese economy (either through direct 
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aid or increased imports of Japanese goods) or make 
strenuous efforts to replace China as a source of raw 
materials and a market for Japan. 

The peace stemming out of the present treaty will also 
create new and difficult diplomatic problems. In the first 
place, it will not be a complete peace. Even if all the 
governments which signed the treaty at San Francisco 
ratify it almost immediately, the Soviet Union, China 
and India will still be technically at war with Japan. 

Another ominous problem is represented by the Sino- 
Soviet treaty of friendship and alliance of February 1950. 
This treaty provides that the two signatories will “take all 
the necessary measures at their disposal for the purpose 
of preventing a repetition of aggression and violation of 
peace on the part of Japan or any other state which 
should unite with Japan, directly or indirectly, in acts 
of aggression.” While it is highly unlikely that Japan will 
be able, on her own, to direct aggression against either 
power concerned, nevertheless the language of the treaty 
clearly gives them the power to interpret almost any Jap- 
anese diplomatic act with the Western powers as an act 
of aggression. 

There is also the thorny problem of the entry of Japan 
into the United Nations, to which the United States Gov- 
ernment has pledged its aid. Though the great majority 
of the UN members will undoubtedly favor Japan’s entry, 
it is almost certain that the issue will become a subject of 
intense debate. The Soviet Union, we can be sure, will 
use every means to block it, or else attempt to use it as a 
lever to get Communist China into the UN. 

Here I have sketched only a few of the principal prob- 
lems that will confront Japan when a situation of peace 
comes into existence. They will also confront the United 
States as the principal sponsor of Japan. It is apparent 
that, even stated in skeleton form, they are both difficult 
and dangerous. To be aware of the new complexities 
in this new pattern is simply to be on the way toward 
developing a more realistic approach to fundamental 
questions—an approach that will at least prevent us from 
committing a few avoidable errors. 

Fundamentally, the problems of Japan cannot be 
solved or even effectively worked on until the terrible 
crisis between the democracies and Soviet imperialism is 
resolved. Japan, though it may not yet be a working 
democracy and though it is still certainly outside the 
orbit of Soviet imperialism, is no mere passive spectator 
in the cold war. Its destiny, as well that of much of man- 
kind, rests on the outcome of that great struggle. 





Because of the special Christmas Book Number, 
our regular columns—by William E. Bohn, 
David J. Dallin, Victor Riesel, William Henry 
Chamberlin and Joseph T. Shipley—do not ap- 
pear in this issue. Their columns will be re- 


sumed in next week’s issue. —Tue Eprirors 











By Arthur A. Elder 


The Great Tax Fraud: 3 





WHO 








THE PRESIDENT WITH HIS CONSTITUENTS: IS HE ‘PRO-PUBLIC'? 


Made the New Tax Policy? 


HE TIME is shortly after 10 a.m. 
T on January 16, 1948. The setting 
is a committee room in the new 
House Office Building in Washington. 
Hon. Harold Knutson, chairman of 
the Committee on Ways and Means, 
is presiding. Under consideration is 
H.R. 4790, a bill to reduce individual 
income-tax payments. Secretary of 
the Treasury John W. Snyder has 
concluded a statement registering 
vigorous opposition to the bill: 





Tuis 1s the last of three articles by 
Arthur A. Elder analyzing the new 
tax legislation enacted by the Eighty- 
second Congress. Mr. Elder is a spec- 
ial consultant on tax questions for 
the American Federation of Labor. 


“I must oppose H.R. 4790 be- 
cause it is neither in the interest 
of sound fiscal management of the 
Government nor in the public in- 
terest. It is unbelievable that any 
tax proposal would be seriously 
promoted that would produce a 
budget deficit and an increase in 
the public debt of 2.1 billion dol- 
lars in the fiscal year of 1949. 

“T must repeat that, in the pres- 
ent circumstances, there should be 
no general tax reduction. As the 
President has recommended, any 
revenue loss from tax adjustments 
to relieve taxpayers from the im- 
pact of the high cost of living 
should be recouped by increasing 
the taxes on corporate profits. 

“The tax system is heing called 
upon to play a major role in this 
country’s struggle against infla- 


tion. We have preserved our finan- 

cial strength. Let us not under- 

mine it at the critical time when it 

can serve us best.” 

Thus, in 1948, the issue was raised 
that has been raised in every tax-re- 
vision measure since World War II. 


_ During the war, the federal revenue 


system became highly progressive. 
The combination of progressive tax 
policy, rationing, price and wage 
controls and general support of the 
war savings program had been quite 
effective in checking inflation. Be- 
tween 1942 and 1945, the consumers’ 
price index rose from 116.5 to 128.4, 
an increase of only 9.2 per cent. But 
the end of the war marked the be- 
ginning of a wave of inflation. By 
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September 15 of this year, the con- 
sumers’ price index was at an all- 
time high of 186.6, a 45.3-per-cent 
increase since 1945, a 61-per-cent 
rise since 1942, 

Virtually no reputable economist 
or student of taxation questions the 
generally-accepted view that major 
impetus was given to inflation by the 
revenue bills enacted by Congress in 
1945 and 1948. The first tax-reduc- 
tion bill, which became law on No- 
yember 8, 1945, reduced tax liabilities 
for 1946 by $6 billion. This reduc- 
tion, coming when a_ tremendous 
backlog of purchasing power had 
suddenly been released by the ending 
of wartime controls, undoubtedly con- 
tributed tremendously to the rise in 
prices which has continued virtually 
unchecked to this date. 

Yet neither mounting profits, 
higher prices, rising employment, nor 
the prospect of adding further to the 
national debt deterred those groups 


‘inside and outside of Congress who 


were bent on further tax slashes. 
In late 1946 and early 1947, a Special 
Tax Study Committee, made up of 
citizens appointed by Congressman 
Knutson, with Roswell Magill as 
chairman, met a number of times to 
formulate recommendations “To Re- 
move Tax Injustices To Permit Full 
Employment and Production.” Its re- 
port and recommendations were char- 
acterized by Matthew Woll, Chair- 
man of the American Federation of 
Labor’s Committee on Taxation, who 
as a member of the committee sub- 


mitted a minority statement, as “con- 
trary to the best interests of the na- 
tion and the welfare of our people.” 
During the spring of 1947, H.R. 1 
and a successor bill, H.R. 3950, were 
introduced. These; provided for 
further substantial tax reductions; it 
was estimated that under H.R. 1 tax 
liabilities would have been cut by 
$3.769 billion for a full year. More- 
over, under H.R. 1 taxes on very 
high incomes would have been re- 
duced to a level only a little higher 
than before the war; taxes.on lower 
and middle incomes would have been 
left much higher than before the war. 
Both H.R. 1 and H.R. 3950 were 
approved by Congress; both were 
vetoed by President Truman. The 
President said in vetoing H.R. 1: 


“Ample evidence points to the 
continuation of inflationary pres- 
sures. Tax reduction now would 
increase them.” 


CONFLICT ARISES 


In 1948, the issue early developed 
into one between Chairman Knutson, 
allied with the business and Congres- 
sional groups interested in more “tax 
relief for the greedy” regardless of 
the effect on the national economy, 
and President Truman, supported by 
those who favored “tax relief for the 
needy” through adjustments in reve- 
nue laws that would not involve loss 
in overall revenue. 

The exact points at issue were of 
major significance. Chairman Knut- 
son and the supporters of H.R. 4790 
were playing for high stakes. They 





Annual Revenue Loss 


To Groups Below $5,000 
To Groups Above $5,000 


Income Splitting 

Decrease Standard Deduction 
Reduction in Rates 

Estate- and Gift-Tax Changes 
Increased Exemption 

$40 per Capita Tax Credit 

Tax Increase—Specific Provisions: 
Excess-Profits Tax 


* U. S. Department of Treasury Estimates 





Amount Reduction Individual Taxpayers 
Individual Tax Saving to Taxpayers: 

No. Removed from Income-Tax Rolls 
Per cent of Tax Savings to Income Groups: 


Revenue Loss—Specific Provisions: 


H.R. 4790* H.R. 4968* 
$6,200,000,000 None 
6,200,000,000 $3,200,000,000 
6,300,000 10,300,000 
66.3% 93% 
32,7% 7% 
803,000,000 None 
94,000,000 None 
3,334,000,000 None 
60,000,000 None 
1,744,000,000 Non 
None 3,200,000,000 
None 3,200,000,000 
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were proposing tax reductions esti- 
mated at $6.305 billion dollars in a 
full year. Specifically, they asked 
for a $100 increase in the per capita 
exemption, doubled exemption for 
certain categories of taxpayers, an in- 
crease in the standard deduction for 
single persons and married couples 
filing joint returns with gross in- 
comes over $5,000, adoption of the 
split-income provision for husbands 
and wives, tax-rate reductions rang- 
ing from 10 to 30 per cent, and re- 
peal of the 1942 amendments relating 
to the estate and gift taxes as they 
applied to community-property states. 

President Truman’s proposal, H.R. 
4968, on the other hand, was simply 
that $3.2 billion should be allowed in 
the form of a uniform per capita tax 
credit of $40 in addition to the $500 
exemption allowed for each taxpayer 
and dependent. He further recom- 
mended that the amount lost through 
the $40 tax credit should be made up 
by enacting a tax on excess profits to 
yield $3.2 billion. Secretary Snyder 
stated that enactment of such a tax 
would apply to only 22,000 out of a 
total of 360,000 taxable corporations. 

The impact on taxpayers of the 
two bills is compared in the ac- 
companying table. Contrasting the 
bills, and taking into account the 
many inflationary factors operating 
in 1948, one need not be an expert in 
taxation to recognize that H.R. 4968 
was definitely superior to H.R. 4790. 
Yet Congress approved H.R. 4790 
essentially as it was considered by 
the House Committee. Although 
President Truman vetoed the mea- 
sure, he was overridden. 

Now, within the past year, under 
the pressure of tremendously accel- 
erated defense needs, the Eighty-first 
and Ejighty-second Congresses have 
passed three bills increasing taxes. 
Last fall, rates were raised on both 
personal and corporate income; later 
in the year, Congress enacted an ex- 
cess-profits tax. The third measure 
provided for increased excise taxes 
and higher rates on personal and 
corporate income. 

It is significant that, even while 
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TAXES 


increasing the overall tax burden, 
Congress has legalized new tax loop- 
holes, and has left old ones un- 
touched or actually enlarged them. A 
case in point is the split-income pro- 
vision legalized in 1948 at an esti- 
mated revenue loss of $800 million. 
At current rates, on present levels of 
income, the loss due to the operation 
of this provision is close to $2.5 
billion yearly. Most significant, too, 
is the fact that the excise-tax in- 
creases enacted during World War II 
_ aS emergency measures were left at 
wartime levels until this year, when 
they were further increased by an 
estimated $761 million yearly. 

This resumé of the past is of value 
only as it gives us a conception of 
the problem and provides some basis 
for coming to grips with it. 


THE RECORD 


It might be pertinent to contrast 
the record of the present Administra- 
tion with that of the Congressional 
committees. On the whole, the record 
shows that the President and Secre- 
tary of the Treasury have consist- 
ently supported a pro-public tax 
policy. During the postwar period, 
they repeatedly warned both against 
enlarging existing areas of tax eva- 
sion and creating new ones. More 
than that, they challenged sections 
in the revenue law under which cer- 
tain groups of taxpayers were given 
tax savings at the expense of others. 

The most serious criticism that 
might be directed against Secretary 
Snyder is that latterly his recom- 
mendations have not reflected the 
courage of his apparent earlier con- 
victions. The serious nature of the 
defense-emergency finance problem 
must be conceded. However, the 
recommendation for increases in ex- 
cise taxes and percentage-point in- 
creases on the low-income taxpayers 
early in 1951 certainly is not in line 
with previous recommendations. 

The low-income taxpayers about 
whom he was so concerned in 1948 
are considerably worse off in 1951 
because of the combined impact of 
high prices and the considerable in- 
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creases in local, state and federal 
taxes. Moreover, the situation called 
for a forthright recommendation by 
the Administration that the $2.5- 
billion yearly tax advantage accruing 
to married couples in income brack- 
ets above $5,000 be eliminated. This 
would have made any increase in ex- 
cise taxes unnecessary. 

However, Secretary Snyder and 
President Truman may have reason 
to feel that the body of American 
citizens whose interest they have de- 
fended has not given them proper 
support. Part of this may be due to 
apathy. To a degree, it may be due to 
lack of understanding of the issues 
involved in the various proposed tax 
measures. 

Examination of the history of the 
legislation over the years shows a 
fairly consistent pattern. The Presi- 
dent customarily makes recommenda- 
tions early each year. The House 
Ways and Means Committee drafts 
its own tax bill, which may or may 
not provide the tax funds recom- 


- mended by the President. Hearings 


in the Committee may drag on for 
months. Following approval of the 
Committee bill by the House mem- 
bership, additional months may be 
spent in consideration of the bill by 
the Senate Committee on Finance. 
The final bill frequently does not 
emerge until just before Congress ad- 
journs. 


SMOKESCREEN 


Throughout the long period of 
leisurely committee discussion, rep- 
resentatives of business interests 
generally throw up a smokescreen to 
confuse the real issues. During the 
last session of Congress, newspapers 
for weeks featured the testimony of 
business representatives. In general, 
they urged greater economy in Gov- 
ernment, higher taxes on the lower- 
income groups and on consumers, 
and a balanced budget, all to be com- 
bined with tax relief or special con- 
sideration, for the interests they hap- 
pened to represent. There was not the 
remotest suggestion that the witnesses 
understood or were interested in the 


broader issues confronting the na- 
tional economy. 

This general atmosphere of confu- 
sion, in which the issues are blurred 
or evaded, is reflected in the press 
and radio. Irrelevant recommenda- 
tions by the representative of a single 
industry or business group are often 
given as much prominence as a well- 
documented presentation by a spokes- 
man for millions of workers and 
their families. 

The attitude of the press probably 
reflects that of most members of the 
two Senate and House committees, 
which has been aptly characterized as 
one of giving business a green light. 
However, more and more Americans 
have come to realize that that prin- 
ciple, which underlay the tax policies 
of the 1920s and early 1930s, is good 
for neither business nor the country. 

It is regrettable that, in the inter- 
vening years, the spokesmen for busi- 
ness have learned so little. Their un- 


reasoning opposition to a broad ex- . 


tension of social security under Gov- 
ernment auspices, until pressure 
forced them to support industry pen- 
sion plans, has resulted in needless 
complication. Their continued insist- 
ence that health, welfare and educa- 
tion budgets should be curtailed at 
the local, state or federal levels, un- 
der the guise of “eliminating waste,” 
raises questions as to what their real 
objectives are. In the tax field, their 
success in shifting more and more 
of the burden to the low-income 
groups is having an_ increasingly 
serious impact on the living stand- 
ards of millions of American families. 

Today, and for the future, our 
country needs a tax policy geared 
more closely to overall needs. This 
need imply no hostility to business, 
which should be a partner in a joint 
enterprise—promoting the well-being 


. of all our people. 


That enterprise, as well as business 
itself, would be better served if the 
American people made it clear to 
Congress that giving a green light 
to any special group of taxpayers, at 
the expense of others, is an abdica- 
tion of its responsibility. 
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Peace Partisans 
Flop in Vienna 


By G. E. R. Gedye 


VIENNA 

T HE CONGRESS of the Communist- 

controlled “World Peace Coun- 

cil,” which was held early last month, 
turned out to be a resounding flop. 

With characteristic insolence, the 
first word of the planned “peace” in- 
trusion reached the Austrian Govern- 
ment through an abrupt announce- 
ment in the Communist press. No in- 
quiry whatever was made as to 
whether the uninvited guests would 
be welcome. 

If anyone still doubts that the 
“Peace Council” is anything but a 
variant—and possibly a successor— 
of the Cominform, the Vienna con- 
gress should convince him. The real 
opening move in this latest “peace” 
made by General 
Sviridov, the Russian High Commis- 
sioner in Austria, on September 28. 
In a typically inane fabrication, 
Sviridov charged that Austria had 
been re-militarized and possessed a 
secret army. Sir Harold Caccia, the 
British High Commissioner, departed 
from normal diplomatic parlance 
sufficiently to tell his Russian 
colleague that his allegations were 
“blatant effrontery,” and all three 
Western Commissioners invited the 


maneuver was 


oF 


Russian to inspect their respective 
zones and convince himself of the 
falsity of the charges. This, of course, 
Sviridov ignored. 

The next move was an interpella- 
tion in Parliament by the Communist 
leader, Ernst Fischer, “supporting” 
the Russian accusations. Then the 
“Peace Council” swung into action be- 
hind Fischer, putting out a 163-page 
illustrated book entitled The Arming 
of Austria. The authors had nothing 
better to offer than a collection of 
distorted quotations, forged docu- 
ments, “cooked” photographs (harm- 
less photographs with lying captions) 
and quotations from their own 
propaganda in Communist news- 
papers. Photographs of insignificant 
munitions dumps of the Western 
occupation armies were supplied with 
bloodcurdling captions; and housing 
accommodations built by the Amer- 
icans and British so that requisitioned 
Austrian dwellings could be returned 
to their owners were denounced as 
“alpine fortresses.” The replacement 
of narrow, winding, pot-holed coun- 
try lanes by modern roads was given 
sinister meaning; while the same 
long-overdue improvements _ being 
carried out in the Russian zone— 
with the aid of American funds— 
were not mentioned. 








An ironic sidelight on the Vienna “peace” circus is 
provided by the handsome 60-filler stamp just issued 
by disarmed Austria’s heavily-armed but vociferously 
peace-babbling neighbor, 
cut) shows the head of a column of tanks, with men- 
acingly projecting guns, and a flight of warplanes 
overhead. It is inscribed “NEPHADSEREG NARJA,” 
which means “The Day of the People’s Army.” Unlike 
the nightsticks and revolvers of th 

these Soviet-built tanks and bombers are presumably 
to be taken as olive branches. 


Hungary. The stamp (see 


e Austrian police, 


—G.E.R.G. 
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Despite the fact that her satellite 
neighbors have armed themselves to 
the teeth in defiance of numerous 
treaties, Austria today actually has 
not a single soldier, tank or plane. 
The Russian Commissioner has ve- 
toed even gliding clubs and civil 
aviation, and has agreed only to a 
police and gendarmerie. Yet, in their 
eagerness to prove Austria a menace 
to world peace, the “peace” doves 
even foul their own nest, as witness 
the following passage from The Arm- 
ing of Austria: 


“In his speech of October 14, 
1951, Figl said: ‘The armies of 
our eastern and northern neigh- 
bors [Hungary and Czechoslo- 
vakia] are thirty times the strength 
of the Austrian police and gen- 
darmerie. I can hardly believe that 
the war potential of the armies of 
the ‘people’s democracies’ is so 
low that thirty heavily-armed sol- 
diers of these armies would be 
afraid of one moderately well- 
equipped Austrian policeman or 
gendarme.’ 

“With this utterance, Chancellor 
Fig] admitted: 

“1. That Austria has troop for- 
mations which have the character 
of an army; 

“2. That the strength of these 
troops is between 5,000 and 8,000 
men; 

“3. That these troops are mod- 
erately well-armed.” 


When the “Peace Council” dele- 
gates forced themselves upon an un- 
willing and resentful Austria, there 
was little the Government and people 
could do. Banning the congress 
would merely have given them 
sought-after publicity, and they would 
have met in the Russian Sector, any- 
way. 

The only feasible weapon was a 
complete boycott—and it proved 
effective. Not a newspaper referred 
to the delegates’ presence, not a sin- 
gle non-Communist Viennese attend- 
ed their dreary “peace march.” In 
vain did Moscow present an all-star 
cast, including Frédéric Joliot-Curie, 
Ilya Ehrenburg, Pietro Nenni, Alex- 
ander Fadeyev, Louis Saillant and 
Ivor Montagu. Vienna simply ignored 
the show. 





By Julius Braunthal 


Secretary of the Socialist International 


LONDON 

EN YEARS AGO this month, the 
Soviet regime murdered two vet- 
eran foreign labor leaders who had 
sought asylum in the Soviet Union— 
Henryk Erlich and Victor Alter. In 
view of the fact that, at the time, 
Stalin sought to enlist the sympathies 
of liberals and socialists the world 
over and that so many of the latter 
looked on unprotestingly at the 
martyrdom of Erlich and Alter, it is 
fitting on this anniversary to recall 
the circumstances of this crime. 

Erlich and Alter began their life- 
long struggle for freedom as members 
of the Russian Social Democratic 
party (Mensheviks) in the fight 
against Tsarism. Erlich, imprisoned 
in 1902, 1904 and 1909, was elected 
to the Petrograd Soviet immediately 
after the democratic revolution of 
March 1917, and later, to the Central 
Executive Committee of the All- 
Russian Soviet of Workers’ Deputies. 
Alter had a similar record. 

Following the Bolshevik seizure of 
power, Erlich and Alter became criti- 
cal of the Lenin-Stalin regime, but 
still thought that the “Russia of the 
Revolution” must be defended by the 
workers of the world. They believed 
in cooperation between Socialists and 
Communists, and hoped that, as the 
Soviet regime overcame its economic 
problems, it would grow less oppres- 
sive and, ultimately, truly socialist. 

In September 1939, the Hitler-Stal- 
in pact was consummated over the 
corpse of Poland; and Erlich. and 
Alter, who had become leaders of the 






IN MEMORY OF 


Polish Jewish Socialist Bund, were 
arrested by the NKVD. From here 
on, the story of both is so similar 
that we shall simplify it by following 
only Erlich’s. 

Erlich, arrested in Brest-Litovsk, 
was first put in a local jail, then 
transferred to the infamous Butirki 
prison in Moscow. There he was in- 
terrogated by several officials, includ- 
ing Lavrenti Beria, NKVD chief and 
overseer of the Soviet slave-camp 
system. Beria tried to make Erlich 
“confess” that he had conspired with 
the Polish police to commit acts of 
sabotage and terror on Soviet terri- 
tory. 

Erlich refused to “confess,” where- 
upon, in July 1941, he was brought 
before a secret military tribunal and 
charged with having committed ter- 
rorist acts against the Soviet Union, 
supported preparations for an armed 
insurrection against the Soviet Gov- 
ernment, and collaborated with Fas- 
cists. Erlich showed why these accu- 
sations could not possibly be true. 
The tribunal returned a verdict of 
death. 

Erlich remained in a death-cell for 
two weeks, after which his sentence 
was commuted to ten years in a 
“labor camp.” In September 1941, 
he was visited in the camp by high 
NKVD officials, who expressed regret 
at the “mistake that had been com- 
mitted by the section of the NKVD 
which had detained him in prison 
and tried him,” and set him free. Fol- 
lowing this, he was visited by a top 
NKVD official, Colonel A. Volko- 
visky, who, on behalf of the Soviet 
Government, begged him to forgive 
the wrongs done him. Volkovisky 
also offered Erlich accommodations 
in a fine Moscow hotel and 3,000 
rubles for compensation. He then 
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suggested that Erlich form an inter- 
national Jewish anti-Hitler com- 
mittee in support of the war against 
Nazi Germany, and there ensued a 
series of conferences between Erlich 
(and Alter) and Government rep- 
resentatives—among them  Beria. 
Agreement was reached, and Beria 
suggested that Erlich submit it with 
a covering letter to Stalin. 
Erlich wrote Stalin, in part: 


“Hitler aims at the subjection 
of all countries and peoples with- 
out exception, but his persecution 
of the Jews is particularly cruel. 

“Under such circumstances, the 
undersigned . . . consider it essen- 
tial to form a special Jewish Anti- 
Hitler Committee. Being the In- 
itiating Group of this Committee, 
we approach you, esteemed Joseph 
Vissarionovich . . . with the re- 
quest that you should grant per- 
mission to form such a committee 
on Soviet territory.” 

Two weeks later, at midnight on 
December 3, Erlich and Alter were 
chatting in the restaurant of their 
hotel when Alter was called to the 
phone. He returned shortly and said, 
“Henryk, let us take our coats. We 
must go.” 

They went to Beria’s office. They 
never returned. 

When, some days later, the Polish 
Embassy made inquiries, it was told 
that Erlich and Alter were in prison. 

A year elapsed. Then William 
Green of the AFL, Philip Murray of 
the CIO, Albert Einstein and other 
prominent Americans wired Soviet 
Foreign Commissar Molotov to re- 
lease Erlich and Alter at once. Green 
received this reply from Litvinov, 
then Soviet Ambassador to the U.S.: 


“For active subversive work 
against the Soviet Union and as- 
sistance to Polish intelligence or- 
gans in armed activities, Erlich 
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and Alter were sentenced to capital 
punishment in August 1941. 

“At the request of the Polish 
Government, Erlich and Alter 
were released in September 1941. 

“However, after they were set 
free, . . . they resumed their hos- 
tile activities, including appeals to 
the Soviet troops to stop blood- 
shed and immediately to conclude 
peace with Germany. 

“For this they were rearrested 
and, in December 1942, sentenced 
once more to capital punishment. 
. .. This sentence has been carried 
out in regard to both of them.” 


The announcement that these noted 
leaders of the labor movement had 
been murdered aroused a storm of 
indignation in the Socialist world. 
Molotov’s charge that the two men— 
themselves Jews—had attempted to 
block the struggle against the Nazis. 
who were then slaughtering Europe’s 
Jews, was what inspired the greatest 
contempt. 

There is only one possible expla- 
nation for the murder. Because Erlich 
and Alter were utterly devoted to the 
Socialist cause, trusted and loved by 
the Jewish workers, and therefore ex- 
pected to play a prominent role in 
the Socialist movement after the war, 
Stalin decided that they must be ex- 
terminated—like so many thousands 
of good Socialists before and since. 
And, just as in the liquidation of the 
Bolshevik Old Guard during the 
Thirties, Stalin applied his usual 
technique of slandering the honor of 
his victims after physically exter- 
minating them. 

Erlich and Alter died as martyrs 
to the Socialist cause, and they will 
live in the memories of generations 
to come. But their deaths will forever 
stand as one more proof of the in- 
sensate brutality of Stalin’s “workers’ 
state.” 
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By Victor Alba 


New Leader Latin American Correspondent 


Communists Bid 
For Power in Chile 


A marriage of convenience with an ex-despot 


may pay off innext year's elections 


Mexico City 
F our Latin American countries 
will hold presidential elections in 
1952: Mexico, the Dominican Re- 
public, Uruguay and Chile. In San 
Domingo, Dictator-President Rafael 
Trujillo will probably succeed him- 
self; Uruguay will install a novel 
system whereby the President is to 
be replaced by a council of nine 
members each of whom will, in turn, 
exercise executive power; Mexico’s 
dominant PRM, Party of the Mexi- 
can Revolution, will probably remain 
in power; but in Chile—where elec- 
tion campaigning is well under way 
—anything can happen. 

Chileans love to point to the fact 
that theirs is the only vinous civ- 
ifization in America—a result of an 
edict of the Spanish crown forbid- 
ding wine culture in all its American 
colonies except Chile. But this has 
not made Chile the heady brew that 
other Latin American republics are, 
for this country, along with Uruguay, 
is the most European on the conti- 
nent. Britain is Chile’s particular 
model, Even its climate is much like 
England’s, a fact which has had a 
selective influence upon immigration: 
Basques, Irishmen and Germans tend 
to balance the Spaniards, while the 
Indians are disappearing. Nor should 
it be overlooked that Chile’s inde- 
pendence was largely the work of the 
Irishman, Bernardo O’Higgins, and 
the Briton, Lord Cochrane. 

Chile has managed to retain a sta- 
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bility unusual in Latin America, 
where it is the only country that has 
lived under the same constitution for 
a century. In 1925, General Carlos 
Ibaitez proclaimed himself dictator, 
but a scant five years later he was 
overthrown and an era of profound 
reform set in. Ibafiez’s successor, the 
Radical President Alessandri, intro- 


duced basic structural reforms. And 


the subsequent popular-front govern- 
ment of Aguirre Cerda put into prac- 
tice Alessandri’s theories, giving 
Chile free trade unionism, land dis- 
tribution, legislation protecting the 
Indians, and control of the mines and 
of the nitrate industry. Chile’s social- 
security system is far ahead of Mex- 
ico’s. Less than 10 per cent of its 
physicians depend upon private prac- 
tice, each group of workers has its 
own program of social benefits, and 
a health service akin to Britain’s is 
now under consideration. 

Chile’s incumbent president, Gon- 
zales Videla, was elected in 1946 on 
a coalition ticket which included the 
Communists, who are numerically 
the strongest Stalinist party in Latin 
America. Within a year, however, 
Gonzalez threw the Communists out 
of his cabinet. A wave of strikes im- 
mediately followed. Wild inflation 
helped Communist agitation, and a 
split of the Socialist party into pro- 
and anti-Stalinist wings further com- 
plicated matters. Since then, Commu- 
nism has become a crucial issue in 
Chilean politics. 


There has been a movement to de- 
clare the Communists illegal, but this 
has gotten nowhere. Instead, a special 
law has been passed prohibiting the 
CP from participating in elections 
or in trade-union activity (although 
its press is freely circulated). Still, 
the CP will be a major factor in the 
1952 elections. On the one hand, the 
Radicals are faced with the choice of 
selecting as their presidential candi- 
date the anti-Stalinist Alfonso or the 
would-be Communist collaborator 
Mora. On the other hand, ex-dictator 
General Ibafiez is an avowed candi- 
date, and is tied to the Communists 
through their various fronts: the 
Movement for Peace, the Popular So- 
cialist party, etc. 

Ibaiiez’s program, like Peron’s, is 
compounded of “justicialism” and 
“anti-imperialism,” which means that 
he is fanatically opposed to the 
United States. This suits the Commu- 
nists perfectly, for a variety of rea- 
sons. First, every anti-U.S. fissure in 
the Pan-American bloc serves Stalin; 
second, catering to popular anti-U.S. 
passions will neutralize the demo- 
crats; third, if Ibaiez wins, the CP 
will assume control over the trade 
unions. Support of Ibafiez conforms 
exactly to the Communist strategy of 
backing other Latin American dicta- 
tors: Perén in Argentina, Vargas in 
Brazil, Odria in Peru. The CP’s 40,- 
000 votes in Chile may well tip the 
balance in favor of Ibafiez. 

The conservatives have named 
Arturo Matte as their candidate, but 
his chances will depend, peculiarly 
enough, upon events in Britain. If, 
for example, Churchill tampers ser- 
iously with Britain’s social-security 
system, the Chileans—whose own 
welfare state was inspired by Britain 
—might react against Matte by 
voting for the liberal, radical and so- 
cialist groupings. This result—while 
domestic factors will, in the final an- 
alysis, be decisive—would be more 
than welcome. For it would repre- 
sent the first real setback to the gro- 
tesque Perdén-Stalin alliance which 
has gripped Latin America since the 
end of World War II. 
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The Great Debate 
On Foreign Policy 


A Foreign Policy for Americans. 
By Robert A. Taft. 
Doubleday. 127 pp. $2.00. 


Master Plan—U.S.A. 
By John Fischer. 


The Foreign Policy of the U.S. 
By Felix Morley. 
Knopf. 173 pp. $2.50. 


Reviewed by Robert Strausz-Hupé 


Co-author, “International Politics”; Professor 


Harcourt, Brace. 253 pp. $3.00. of Political Science, University of Pennsylvania 


FOREIGN POLICY is the art of the 
possible—within an exceedingly nar- 
row range of alternatives. In theory, 
it is possible to choose between all 
kinds of policies, because there is, in 
an international society of some sixty 
sovereign states, no dearth of com- 
binations. The United States, in 
World War I, could have remained 
neutral, sided with Germany against 


the Allies, sided with the Allies right 


at the beginning of the war, or joined, 


the Allies when both sides neared ex- 
haustion. This last alternative the 
United States did choose—because 
there was in fact no other choice, 
the dictates of the balance of power, 
the obtuseness of the Germans and 
the evolution of American public 
opinion being what they were. 
These three books abound in criti- 
cisms of recent U.S. foreign policies, 
some of which are indeed well taken, 
and supply a fairly comprehensive 
statement of the case of the loyal op- 
position. It is not surprising that that 
case appears to be approaching 
asymptotically the foreign policy of 
the United States, here and now, and 
that on current concrete issues the 
position of the critics is by no means 
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remote from that of the Administra- 
tion. Mr. Taft, for example, advo- 
cates a strong Navy, an “all-power- 
ful” Air Force, and a three-million- 
man Army, military aid to Britain 
and her Pacific Dominions, U.S. 
military intervention at Suez, if 
necessary, the “occasional extensions 

. into Europe, Asia and Africa” of 
American military force, and the 
presence of six U.S. divisions in 
Europe until Western Europe has 
created its own army. In sum, Soviet 
Communism, “a menace greater than 
any we have faced in our history” 
must be contained and many other 
nations must be aided to do likewise. 

Mr. Morley, having reviewed the 
past performance of the Executive in 
foreign affairs and found it wanting, 
sums up the case of the loyal opposi- 
tion in words that will throw the pub- 
lic-relations gladiators of the State 
Department into the most perfunctory 
defensive posture: 


“The area of unity in present 
American foreign policy,” Morley 
writes, “is .. . much wider than 
appears at first glance. Criticism 
centers not so much on what the 
State Department has done or left 
undone, but rather on the evasive 
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and extravagant manner in which 
policy has been developed.” 


John Fischer, a shrewd and tren- 
chant observer, endorses whole- 
heartedly the State Department’s most 
important single policy, namely the 
decision to treat with West Germany, 
raise German military forces for 
NATO and abandon the idea of a 
“neutral” united Germany, balanced 
precariously between West and East. 
Fischer’s stricture on State Depart- 
ment policy is one of timing rather 
than substance, of degree rather than 
kind. 

The net effect of these three books 
should be pleasing to anyone who 
has no vested interest in past suc- 
cesses or mistakes and does not view 
criticism of national foreign policy 
as a mere vehicle of partisan politics. 
Since these three intelligent men 
were not, and are not now, beholden 
to the Administration for office and 
emolument and pull no punches 
where they can discern mistakes com- 
mitted by the incumbents (and since 
two of them also happen to represent 
the intellectual élite of the Repub- 
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CONTINUED 


lican party), the “area of unity in 
present foreign policy” must indeed 
be much wider than it has ever been 
in the history of the United States in 
peacetime and European fears as to 
the consistency of U.S. policy appear 
unwarranted. 

There has been a notable evolution 
in American thought on _ world 
affairs; both incumbents and critics 
have matured despite, or perhaps he- 
cause of, the acrimony of recent de- 
bate. It is no mere accident that the 
person and achievements of John 
Foster Dulles receive their respectful 
due in these writings, for the skillful 
and discreet labors of this Repub- 
lican in public service have done 
much, not only to raise the diplo- 
matic stature of the United States, 
but also to bridge partisan gaps. 

Obviously, not all is sweetness and 
light in the “area of unity” and in 
the briefs of the loyal opposition ad- 


dressed to the makers of American 
foreign policy, although these three 
books were composed as essays in 
constructive criticism and eschew the 
personal rancor that has embittered 
the Great Debate. Mr. Taft takes his 
most important exception to the Ad- 
ministration’s foreign policy not on 
grounds of foreign policy, but of the 
effects of foreign commitments upon 
the state of the nation. He insists 
that there is a limit to the economic 
defense burden the nation can bear, 
that this limit has been reached and 
that to go beyond it must lead to a 
regimented economy and, conse- 
quently, a state-controlled society. He 
states emphatically that $75 billion is 
all we can stand, next year’s budget 
being $90 billion. No one possessed 
of the most elementary knowledge of 
fiscal arithmetic and the mechanics 
of inflation will cavil at Mr. Taft’s 
profound disquiet as to the nation’s 








economic health. The fact is that 
inflation is now already diminishing 
the real worth of fixed money in- 
comes at an alarming rate and that 
its oppressive consequences are upon 
the professional middle classes, civil 
servants and rentiers. Unchecked in- 
flation has, in modern times, led but 
to one result: fascist revolt and 
tyranny. The fact is that the Admin- 
istration recognizes inflation as the 
powerful drug that it is, but keeps on 
taking it—its own pious admoni- 
tions notwithstanding. 

Mr. Taft, hammering away at the 
connection between the nation’s arms 
and foreign-aid budget and domestic 
freedoms, points a finger at the most 
critical problem of our time: how 
to preserve liberty at home in the 
fight against the threat to liberty 
from abroad. The path of history is 
littered with broken constitutions sac- 
rificed to emergencies, alleged and 
real, arising out of war and threats 
of war. Two world wars for freedom 
resulted in a marked recession of the 
limits of individual freedom every- 
where, the Western democracies in- 
cluded, and gains here and there in 
economics and social security have 
been rendered spurious by continuing 
international insecurity. That some 
reviewers have ridiculed Mr. Taft’s 
deep concern with the corrosive 
effects of a permanent foreign emer- 
gency upon democratic institutions 


" bespeaks either lack of historical in- 


sight or a too naive trust in this na- 
tion’s sagacity at maintaining mature 
self-control in the face of economic 
and political pressures that have 
brought other mighty nations to fall 
and are, in this country, as yet neither 
fully recognized nor effectively con- 
tained. 

Morley’s The Foreign Policy of the 
United States is distinguished from 
Taft’s book, so similar in content yet 
so pedestrian in composition, by 
lucid prose and scholarly erudition. 
Though this reviewer is far from 
agreeing with its conclusions, he 
found it contentious but never boring 
—more than can be said for the 
glossy product of official propaganda. 
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Both Taft and Morley are sharply 
critical of the Executive’s alleged in- 
difference, if not to say cynicism, 
toward constitutional processes, and 
take Congress severely to task for 
what Morley calls “slavish legislative 
acquiescence in . . . executive tyran- 
ny.” Though “Yalta diplomacy” may 
not be the happiest example of a 
strong President making a highly 
personal foreign policy, and the prac- 
tice of dropping hot faits accomplis 
in the lap of Congress was not con- 
ducive to creating an enlightened 
public opinion, Messrs. Taft and 
Morley’s criticism of the Adminis- 
tration should, in part at least, be 
addressed to the constitutional ma- 
chinery itself. That this machinery is 
inadequate for the requirements of 
world power and its complex diplo- 
matic problems should be no secret 
to Mr. Taft and Mr. Morley, who 
both must be assumed to share Mr. 
Hoover’s confidence. Mr. Hoover’s 
recommendations for reforms of the 
Executive departments and the wise 
proposals of Mr. Thomas K. Finletter 
are tokens of bipartisan recognition 
of structural defects that are as much 
to blame for the Administration’s 
tendency to bypass Congress on for- 
eign policy as the most extreme 
alleged “arbitrariness.” Moreover, 
Mr. Taft’s and Mr. Morley’s criti- 
cisms of the Administration’s war- 
time policies enjoy all the advantage 
of hindsight: It is true that the real 
nature of Soviet tyranny and im- 
perialism revealed itself to the Ad- 
ministration only after the Soviets 
had captured a number of positions 
that made them masters of large parts 
of Europe and Asia, and that the 
China policy is far from the model 
of forthrightness and consistency 
which the Administration still insists 
it is. However, the wartime leaders of 
the Grand Alliance, Mr. Churchill in- 
cluded, were no more obsessed with 
the immediate objective of winning 
the war, first and foremost, than 
were their respective peoples as a 
whole. To fight that war effectively 
and, at the same time, contain the 
ambitions of the most important ally, 
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Soviet Russia, would have required a 
fine sense of balance that was the 
glory of eighteenth-century Cabinet 
diplomacy but is not the shining 
virtue of modern democracies 
aroused to the horrors of total war. 

Perhaps the greatest shortcoming 
of the Taft-Morley approach to for- 
eign policy is its lack of dynamism. 
Both Taft and Morley stand on firm 
ground when they reject a “contain- 
ment” policy vis-a-vis the Kremlin 
that calls for ever-larger defense bud- 
gets. What they have to say of eco- 
nomic and military aid to Europe may 
be all too summary, and, were the Ad- 
ministration to follow their advice 
and cut down that aid drastically, 
the roof might well cave in. But it 
should be recognized that Taft and 
Morley hold at least one edge of the 
truth: The European powers have 
tended to look as a matter of course 
to the United States for all kinds of 
subsidies that will shift the burden of 
power to the American taxpayer 
rather than to their own economies 
rebuilt with U.S. funds. Recent Amer- 
ican official statements hint at dis- 
satisfaction in high Administration 
circles at the all-too ready reliance of 
West European governments on the 
capacity of the United States to 
supplement the European defense 
bill. It should be noted, however, that 
the West European governments have 
thus far met their end of the bargain 
and have contributed 15 per cent of 
their respective national budgets to 
defense expenditures, i.e., the same 
share as that set aside in the budget 
of the United States. 

Neither Mr. Taft nor Mr. Morley 
comes to grips with the problem of 
how to arrive at a lasting settlement 
with the Soviet Union. If it is pro- 
posed that we stand still where we are 
now, then it will not matter greatly 
whether we spend $75 billion or $90 
billion annually, for we will be faced 
ultimately by economic crisis here 
and abroad. 

We cannot stand still where we are 
now. The Administration, despite all 
of its blunders, realizes at least that. 
The present world crisis calls for new 


international political formations and 
thus for an act of creative foreign 
policy. Both Mr. Taft and Mr. Mor- 
ley seek their inspiration in the past. 
The past can teach us much; but 
there is no precedent in the history 
of American foreign policy for the 
present dilemma. The problem before 
the United States is how to restore 
the balance of power in Europe, up- 
set by the destruction of Germany 
and the weakening of France and 
Great Britain. This problem cannot 
be solved except by “calling in the 
new world to redress the balance of 
the old.” The proponents of Atlantic 
Union, although some of their ideas 
are nebulous and their proposed solu- 
tions, like all untried solutions, are 
fraught with considerable risk, are 
more realistic than such advocates of 
limited commitments as Mr. Taft and 
Mr. Morley. 

Neither Taft nor Morley appears 
aware of the extent to which the 
atomic bomb has disturbed the pat- 
tern of world strategy. The real ques- 
tion of world politics is not whether 
the United States will be able to re- 
duce its arms budget, but whether it 
can or cannot organize world control 
of atomic energy under a single 
authority. 

Mr. John Fischer’s unpretentious 
book is a welcome relief from the 
vested pessimism of Messrs. Taft and 
Morley precisely because it looks 
bravely toward the future and be- 
cause its criticism of U.S. foreign 
policy here and now does not end 
upon the sour note of lost opportuni- 
ties. Mr. Fischer believes that the 
Point Four program opens broad 
horizons to backward peoples and 
the United States alike. He holds 
that the United Nations is worth 
saving and that our vast foreign in- 
vestments can be made to pay off in 
terms of both national security and 
the defense of Europe. In brief, Mr. 
Fischer does not despair, as Mr. Taft 
and Mr. Morley occasionally seem to 
do, as to the future of the Republic. 
On that score, the American people 
and this reviewer are inclined to side 


with Mr. Fischer. 
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A New View of Jefferson’s ‘Revolution’ 


The Jeffersonians: A Study in Administrative History, 1801-1829. 


By Leonard D. White. 
Macmillan. 572 pp. $6.00. 


Witn The Jeffersonians, Profes- 
sor Leonard D. White of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago presents the second 
volume in his administrative history 
of the United States—a series which 
seems to this reviewer the most or- 
iginal and important project in Amer- 
ican political history for many years. 
The Federalists, published three years 
ago, described the establishment of 
the federal government, and the ad- 
ministrative theory and practice of 
Washington, Hamilton and Adams; 
The Jeffersonians, carrying the story 
to 1829, analyzes the impact of “the 
Jeffersonian revolution” on our gov- 
ernmental theories and machinery. 

“Administrative history” 
haps an unfortunate term. It will 
suggest to many students a formal 
and sterile account of governmental 
operation in terms of statutes, execu- 
tive orders and official communica- 
tions. The term gives no proper pic- 
ture of Professor White’s far-reaching 
and penetrating conception, which is 
to analyze the actual, physical exper- 
ience of government in its central 
aspects. He sets himself the simple 
and essential questions to which his- 
torians have never bothered to give 
systematic answers: What were the 
concrete operations of government? 
What were the administrative realities 
underlying the familiar questions of 
political debate? How did the thing 
really work? 

His answers to these questions, 
based on patient and exact research, 
shaped by an extraordinarily practi- 
cal and judicious understanding of 
the day-to-day pressures and necessi- 
ties of government, cast striking new 
light upon fundamental problems of 
political history. The implications of 
Professor White’s work, when pon- 


dered and absorbed by more ortho- 
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dox political historians, will, I think, 
profoundly modify some of our 
dldest and dearest judgments about 
the American past. 

After all, the first responsibility of 
government is to govern—that is, to 
develop administrative methods and 
machinery which will enable govern- 
ment to achieve its ends of policy. 
Yet, for several generations, the em- 
phasis of American political history 
has been almost exclusively (except 
for the history of the public lands) 
on policy. For a considerable and 
futile period, it was on policy in con- 
stitutional terms; more recently and 
more usefully, it has been on policy in 
ideological terms; but still always on 
policy. The usual question has been 
“What were the administration’s 
ideas?”—and not “How well did it 
administer?” Students knew every- 
thing about the embargo or internal 
improvements except how they were 
carried out and what, in actual prac- 
tice, they involved. What Professor 
White has done is to redress the bal- 
ance. Without losing sight of the in- 
terests of policy or oi ideology, he 
places the abstract issues in a setting 
of practical responsibilities and 
urgencies in which they often take on 
new complexions and new properties. 

The effect of The Federalists was 
to remind a generation brought up 
to think of Jefferson as noble and 
Hamilton as evil that democratic 
rhetoric and virtuous political senti- 
ment did not exhaust the problems of 
the 1790s; that there were, in addi- 
tion, the hard and inescapable neces- 
sities of putting a new government 
on its feet—necessities which, at the 
time, had to take priority over every- 
thing else. In these terms, it is diffi- 
cult not to admire the administrative 
achievements of the Federalists— 


difficult not to feel that, even though 
Hamilton may have considered the 
people a great beast, it was lucky for 
the people that he, rather than Jeffer- 
son, laid down the fundamental 
precedents of their central govern- 
ment. The effect of The Jeffersonians 
will probably be to devalue Jeffer- 
son’s reputation as a revolutionary 
and to increase his reputation as a 
practical statesman. Professor White 
shows how the Jeffersonians took 
over the Hamiltonian framework of 
government without substantial alter- 
ation in form or in spirit, and how 
certain of them—Gallatin in the 


Treasury, Calhoun in War, John. 


Quincy Adams in State and John 
McLean in the Post Office—ampli- 
fied and consolidated the best of the 
Federalist administrative experience. 
His picture confirms the shrewdness 
of Hamilton’s estimate of Jefferson in 
his letter to J. A. Bayard: 


“Nor is it true that Jefferson is 
zealot enough to do anything in 
pursuance of his principles which 
will contravene his popularity or 
his interest. He is as likely as any 
man I know to temporize—to cal- 
culate what will be likely to pro- 
mote his own reputation and ad- 
vantage; and the probable result 
of such a temper is the preserva- 
tion of systems, though originally 
opposed, which, being once estab- 
lished, could not be overturned 
without danger to the person who 
did it. To my mind a true estimate 
of Mr. Jefferson’s character war- 
rants the expectation of a tempor- 
izing rather than a violent sys- 
tem.” 


What Hamilton was conceding, in 
a peculiarly grudging way, was that 
Jefferson ‘was not a damn fool. 

Above all, Professor White’s book 
establishes the fact that Jefferson’s 
victory in 1800 constituted in no 
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real sense a revolution. That victory 
simply transferred power from one 
group of gentlemen to another—from 
Northern merchants and lawyers to 
Southern planters (and lawyers). 
Jackson’s election in 1828 did, of 
course, try to break the monopoly of 
government by gentlemen, a fact 
which places the Jacksonian doctrine 
of rotation-in-office (or the spoils 
system) in its proper light. As a stu- 
dent of the Jackson period, I am 
awaiting Professor White’s next vol- 
ume with special interest. I suspect 
that it will overturn present judg- 
ments as quietly and thoroughly as 
The Federalists and The Jeffersonians 
have. Here, in any case, is a series of 
historical volumes at which the 
Pulitzer Prize committee must have a 
long, hard look. 


How They Became Satellites 


The Curtain Falls. 
Edited by Denis Healey. 
Lincolns-Prager. 99 pp. 4s. 6d. 


TOTALITARIAN PROPAGANDA, John 
Dewey remarks in Freedom and Cul- 
ture, tries to turn questions of fact 
into arguments. This observation ap- 
plies perfectly to the endless argu- 
ments and counter-arguments of the 
cold war. To understand Commu- 
nism, we need facts, and this little 
book, which tells the story of the So- 
cialists in the satellite states, helps 
provide them. 

Its editor, young Denis Healey, has 
been International Secretary of the 
British Labor party since 1946. The 





most potent forces in it, 


“Clear, precise and analytical. . 


the Slav nations.” 


“ ... distinguished ... by 





BOOKS THAT MATTER 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS—HISTORY—POLITICAL 
SCIENCE 


POWER POLITICS by Georg Schwarzenberger 
A monumental study of international society, its evolution, structure and the 
motive powers behind action, ‘and future trends, 
especially the trend toward concentration of political power. 


THE EAST EUROPEAN REVOLUTION 
by Hugh Seton-Watson $5.50 


“For the first time the transformation of all the European satellite countries 
. . . is brought into historical perspective .. . 

everyone concerned with Soviet imperialism . . 
the immense scholarship, careful observation and fair-mindedness . . 


INDIA SINCE PARTITION by Andrew Mellor 
“An accurate, factual and convenient outline.” 
“T can think of no other book that covers as completely, clearly and thought- 

fully the major events of recent Indian history.” The 


THE WORLD OF THE SLAVS by Albert Mousset 
. helps the reader get rid of widely spread 
illusions and gives a truthful account of actual configuration of forces among 


Far LAW OF THE UNITED NATIONS by Hans Kelsen $18.75 


. the definitive treatise upon the legal m meaning of the Charter.” 


A SHORT HISTORY OF THE SECOND WORLD WAR 


broad understanding, sobriety and an _ intimate 
grasp of modern technological warfare.” 


FREDERICK A. PRAEGER, Publishers 
105 West 40th Street, New York 18, N. Y. 


$12.75 


an essential reference work for 
difficult to praise too strongly 
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contributors are Vaclav Majer, Min- 
ister of Food in Czechoslovakia from 
1945 to the Communist putsch; Antal 
Ban, Hungary’s Minister of Industry 
from June 1945 to February 1948, 
and Adam Ciolkosz, former Polish 
Socialist MP. Mr. Healey summarizes 
the meaning of their stories, and 
Aneurin Bevan, in a brief foreword, 
suggests that democracy was wiped 
out in Russia so as to accelerate the 
rate of capital accumulation. 

The book shows, first, that the 
Communists in these countries gained 
influence by force and fraud, but 
could not have done so without the 
presence of the Red Army; second, 
that the so-called “people’s democra- 
cies” are no different from the Stalin 
regime in Russia—they are one-party 
dictatorships based on police rule . 
and the suppression of freedom; and 
third, that the Communists, in coming 
to power, were most concerned with 
gaining control of communication 
media, although they also used politi- 
cal maneuvers, intimidation and out- 
right violence. 

The aim of all this has been, 
clearly, the complete military and 
economic integration of the satellite 
countries into the Soviet power 
structure. To achieve this, the stand- 
ard of living in the satellite countries, 
previously higher than that of the 
U.S.S.R., had to be lowered. Goods 
sent from the Soviet Union to the 
satellite countries were overpriced; 
goods sent from the satellites to 
Russia were underpriced. The captive 
states also became an important new 
source of cheap labor and slave labor. 

The Curtain Falls is a valuable con- 
tribution to our understanding of the 
inner economic and military logic of 
Soviet expansion, and the manner in 
which political and ideological tactics 
are used for the achievement of these 
aims, 





A Concise Interpretation of Freud’s Work 


Sigmund Freud. 
By Gregory Zilboorg. 
Scribner’s. 132 pp. $2.00. 


In Sigmund Freud: His Explora- 
tion of the Mind of Man, Dr. Zil- 
boorg has presented a clear and con- 
cise interpretation of Freud’s scien- 
tific achievements. Freud’s concepts 
about the human mind are related to 
those of. his important predecessors 
and contemporaries, and his influence 
on literature, sociology, anthropology 
and religious thought is discussed. 
Francis Galton’s work with free as- 
sociation and his recognition of the 
importance of the unconscious is de- 
scribed and there is also much his- 
torical information on the develop- 
ment of psychoanalysis with some 
reference to its impact on contempo- 
rary psychologies and on the field of 
medicine in general. 

It would seem that 132 pages is 
hardly sufficient to cover so much 
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ground. Dr. Zilboorg, however, has 
managed to do so and, moreover, to 
explore the contributions of psycho- 
analysis to the solution of problems 
of war and peace and the potential- 
ities of the human personality. 

In this reviewer’s opinion, the out- 
standing sections of this distin- 
guished little volume are those in 
which we are given a survey of the 
whole structure of psychoanalysis. 
Dr. Zilboorg’s treatment of the 
Theory of Sex and his elucidation of 
the extremely controversial Doctrine 
of Instincts are especially valuable. 

In his autobiography, Freud stated 
that psychoanalysis and the story of 
his life were closely interwoven for 
many years. Dr. Zilboorg has given 
well-delineated picture of 
Freud’s persondtity as a scientist, but 


he has not revealed many of the sec. 
rets of the laboratory. Perhaps the 
author is reluctant to bring in ma- 
terial which has been recorded else- 
where. However, this lack of bio- 
graphical material will inevitably 
bring dissatisfaction to readers who 
are not widely read in psychoanalytic 
literature. Those not acquainted 
with the theories of psychoanalysis 
will probably also find it rather dif- 
ficult to follow Dr. Zilboorg’s exposi- 
tion of the unconscious and his dis- 
cussion of Freud’s contribution to 
clinical, social and ethical spheres. 
Despite these shortcomings for the 
uninitiated, it is nevertheless a use- 
ful book, wide in scope, and written 
in a clear, vigorous style. It is most 
rewarding for the student of medi- 
cine, psychology and psychoanalysis. 
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E. M. Forster: An Indifferent Liberal 


Reviewed by Robert Gorham Davis 


Department of English, Smith College; 
contributor to “Partisan Review” and other journals 


Two Cheers for Democracy. 
Dv E. M. Forster. 
Harcourt, Brace. 363 pp. $4.00. 


ABINGER HaRVEST gave such pure 
and distinctive delight that no one, 
reading “My Own Centenary,” for 
instance, in that earlier collection of 
Forster’s essays, could hope that 
there would ever be another book 
quite like it. Now, fifteen years later, 
there is. Two Cheers for Democracy 
is just as delightful as Abinger Har- 
vest, and seems even more distinc- 
tively personal and amusing in a 
period when most serious writing 
(for Forster is ultimately very ser- 
ious, too) is so generally gloomy, 
ideological and uncandid. 

It may appear ungracious, then, to 
do more than rejoice that Forster is 
Forster, and that we have another 
volume of his essays with all the wit, 
luminosity of image and devotion to 
beauty to which such characteristi- 
cally modest titles as “Gide’s Death,” 
“The Stratford Jubilee of 1769,” 
“Lunch at Pretoria,” and “Webb and 
Webb” are open and inviting doors. 
Here are more than sixty essays, re- 
views or printed talks, with great 
variety of manner and subject. The 
anecdotes, phrases and opinions from 
the best of them keep coming back 
to mind like unimaginably good con- 
versation heard from a friend the 
night before. 

But T'wo Cheers for Democracy is 
also political. Here our pleasure may 
be less pure. Forster was thoroughly 
whole-hearted in the fight against 
Fascist totalitarianism. The most 
forthright political statements re- 
printed here are still the anti-Nazi 
ones dating back to the days before 
and during the Second World War. 
In the days since the war, he has 
found it easier to criticize England 
and America, which he knows at first 
hand, than Russia, which he doesn’t. 
He is not wholeheartedly in the fight 
against Communist totalitarianism, 
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and he tells us why. We are tempted 
to take the pleasures of Two Cheers 
for Democracy and let the politics 
go. But this would not do justice to 
Forster’s honesty or to the serious- 
ness of his political intention. He 
deliberately chose an_ explicitly, 


though jocularly, political title for 
the book in place of The Last of 
Abinger, and he put the political 





FORSTER: 3 CHEERS FOR LOVE 


essays in the front of the book, ahead 
of those on art, although he himself 
is much more at home with art than 
politics. Implicitly, of course, the 
whole book is a protest against totali- 
tarian culture. It is impossible to 
imagine a single characteristic sen- 
tence from even the least of the 
essays appearing amidst the bullying, 
jargon-ridden prose of official Marx- 
ism. It would sparkle like Helicon in 
the Sahara. 

Forster’s attitude toward ideas, 
however, is a feminine one. He is 
susceptible to them, he says in his 
appreciation of Butler’s Erewhon, 
only when they approach him ob- 


liquely and in disguise. He is not in- 
terested in ideas as such, and cer- 
tainly not in Marxist theory. Nazism, 
with its bad manners, its gangsterism, 
its hero worship, its gratuitous 
cruelty, he could deal with in simple, 
human, non-intellectual terms as 
standing for everything he individ- 
ually loathed. But Communism, where 
theory plays a so much greater part 
and the personal and gratuitously 
cruel so much less, he sees chiefly 
as an extreme form of bureaucracy, 
or even—so far as its attitude toward 
art is concerned—of democracy. He 
imagines the incomprehension of 
Dante, for instance, in the Soviet 
Union is much like that described in 
Lewis’s Babbitt, only “less extreme.” 
He does not treat Stalinism as sig- 
nificantly different from what is hap- 
pening in England, of whose eco- 
nomic and social developments since 
1918 he says: 


“It has meant organization and 
plans and boosting of the com- 
munity. It has meant the destruc- 
tion of feudalism and relationship 
based on the land, it has meant 
the transference of power from 
the aristocrat to the bureaucrat 
and the manager and the tech- 
nician. Perhaps it will mean de- 
mocracy, but it has not meant it 
yet, and personally I hate it.” 
Forster prefers democracy because 

it has, in the past, shown respect for 
the individual and has permitted 
criticism. But his attitude is essen- 
tially negative. He distrusts all order 
except the order of art, which he re- 
gards as the free creation of an in- 
dividual mind, freely offered to those 
who can imaginatively share it. Be- 
sides art, he gives three cheers only 
for Love, the Beloved Republic. That, 
too, he regards as an individual mat- 
ter. “Love is a great force in private 
life; it is indeed the greatest of all 
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things, but love in public affairs does 
not work.” 

Democracy justifies itself only 
while it makes possible “an aristoc- 
racy of the sensitive, the considerate 
and the plucky.” After Lowes Dick- 
inson, Forster’s great friends were T. 
E. Lawrence and Virginia Woolf. 
Virginia Woolf detested “mateyness,” 
refused to make concessions to popu- 
lar journalism, to the “let’s all be 
friendly together” stunt, tried to be 
as richly and creatively as possible 
the great lady she was. Forster saw 
what was valuable in her snobbery, 
her refinement, as he had seen it in 
the case of Gide. “She reminds us 
of the importance of sensation in an 
age which practices brutality and 
recommends ideals.” In the essay, 
“The Duty of Society to the Artist,” 
he writes: 

“The state does not believe in 
experiments, in the development of 
human sensitiveness in directions 
away from the ‘average citizen. 
The artist does, and consequently 
he and the state—who will soon 


be his sole employer—must dis- 
agree.” 


The artist is freest to develop in a 
society based economically on cap- 
italism, politically on liberalism and 
philosophically on individualism. 
“The doctrine’ of laisser-faire is the 
only one that seems to work in the 
realm of the spirit.” But as democ- 
racy grows more organized and for- 
mally equalitarian, popular hostility 
to art, played on by the press and the 
politicians, begins to sneer and bully 
and forbid. Traditions are “retiring 
to that insecure fortress, the mus- 
eum,” bequests are coming to their 
predestined end, and artists have to 
go to work for Government boards, 
their natural enemies. Though For- 
ster would like to combine the old 
art and morality with the new econ- 
omy, he scarcely believes it possible, 
and has “not the least faith that any- 
thing we now value will survive his- 
torically.” 

This pessimism and anarchistic in- 
dividualism seems at first completely 
negative, so far as contemporary in- 
ternational politics is concerned. In 
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fact, Forster says, when discussing 
the effect of science on internation- 
alism, that it has sometimes seemed 
to him that our “best chance lies 
through apathy, uninventiveness and 
inertia.” His position does have 
consequences, however, for whenever 
he talks about Russia and America, 
he equates them in European neutral- 
ist or indifferentist fashion. 

The lack of taste and imagination 
at the Soviet Pavilion in Paris in 
1937 disturbed him, with its implica- 
tion that good taste and injustice are 
somehow connected. “Only after a 
little thinking does one get over one’s 
disappointment and see the matter in 
perspective,” i.e., see how much 
closer the Soviets were to reality than 
the European bourgeoisie. A sim- 
ilar effort at detachment is made in 
1950, when he writes on George Or- 
well’s Nineteen Eighty-Four, which 
America “clasped to her uneasy 
heart.” It seems to him to apply to 
all Big-Manism, all bureaucracy: 


“Behind the United Nations 
lurks Oceania, one of his three 
world-states. Behind Stalin lurks 
Big Brother, which seems appro- 
priate, but Big Brother also lurks 
behind Churchill, Truman, Gan- 
dhi, and any leader whom propa- 
ganda utilizes or invents. Behind 
the North Koreans, who are so 
wicked, and the South Koreans, 
who are such heroes, lurk the 
wicked South Koreans and the 
heroic North Koreans, into which, 
at a turn of the kaleidoscope, they 
may be transformed.” 


On his trip to the United States, 
Forster was most struck by the pre- 
occupation with Russia. “Russia is 
always weighing on their minds. 
They are afraid of war, or that their 
standard of life may be lowered.” He 
describes an American dinner party 
where dropping the atom bomb on 
Russia was discussed: 


“They were cultivated men, 
but as soon as the idea of Russia 
occurred to them, their faces be- 
came blood red; they ceased to be 
human. No one seemed appalled 
by the display but myself, no one 
was surprised and our hostess 
congratulated herself afterwards 
on the success of her party.” 


Forster is a genuine liberal, and 
not one of Peter Viereck’s “lumpen- 
intellectuals” with a double standard 
of book-keeping for suppressions cf 
civil liberty in the United States and 
in the new “people’s democracies,” 
Like Orwell, he thinks that there is 
more liberty in England than in 
“Stalin’s Russia or Franco’s Spain,” 
though there will have to be still 
more if her national tradition is to be 
preserved. But, equating “programs” 
with “pogroms” and “order” with 
“being ordered around,” Forster has 
no practical suggestions to make for 
preserving liberty in the present in- 
ternational conflict of values except 
thinking clearly, writing good prose, 
and asserting one’s individuality and 
tolerance against all odds. The tone 
with which Forster speaks of Amer- 
icans made hysterical by the thought 
of Russia—they ceased to be human 
—shows the roots of his attitude. 

Forster’s prose and his perceptions 
are better than his thinking. He is 
still an atomic individualist with 
eighteenth-century ideas. He has 
comparatively little intellectual sense 
of the social nature of the individual, 
of the part that ideas, traditions, cus- 
toms, institutions and symbols play, 
not only in mediating between the in- 
dividual and the group, but in form- 
ing the individual’s own mind and 
imagination and unconscious. This 
is a weakness both in his criticism 
and in his politics. But his prose, 
his sensibility and his discriminating 
perceptions could not be finer. “And 
it is not enough that we take pleasure 
in them for their own sake. Forster’s 
perceptiveness and detachment make 
him able to describe the present cul- 
tural situation with a disturbing clar- 
ity and honesty that few others can 
approach. We may not draw the 
same political conclusions from the 
evidence, but we must acknowledge 
the truth of much of what he says. 
If we don’t take into account these 
internal dangers to creativity and in- 
dividualism in our international strug- 
gle, and don’t give them the weight 
they deserve, then the worst that For- 
ster says will turn out to be true. 
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HICKS 


WHEN I was IN NEw YORK a 
couple of weeks ago, I happened to 
run into two discussions of American 
fiction, both of which began with 
lugubrious reflections on the present 
state of the novel. I dissented. I 
couldn’t name any immortal master- 
pieces that had appeared within the 
past twelve months, nor could I, with 
any assurance, put my finger on a 
young Hemingway or a_ young 
Faulkner. But I could mention ten 
or a dozen recent novels that I had 
read with some kind of satisfaction. 

My case begins, as the year began, 
with James Jones’s From Here to 
Eternity, that very long novel with 
all the four-letter words. Let us dis- 
pose, as quickly as possible, of the 
problem those words raise. In The 
Caine Mutiny, which is also about 
servicemen, Herman Wouk an- 
nounced that he was going to omit 
all such words and the reader could 
supply them for himself. The de- 
vice was appreciated by various 
squeamish reviewers, who were 
happy to announce that you could 
safely leave the book on your living 
room table. But the interesting 
thing is that the device works: After 
a while, you don’t notice that the 
words aren’t there. And then you 
realize that exactly the same thing 
happens with From Here to Eternity: 
After a while, you don’t notice that 
the words are there. That is, by 
using the words to satiety, Jones 
anesthetizes the reader’s awareness 
of them. Since that is what actually 
happens in an environment in which 
the words are freely used, the Jones 
method is right for his purposes: It 
helps to give the reader of From 
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By Granville Hicks 


The Novel 
Isn’t Dying 


Here to Eternity a sense of reality, 
which is its great quality. 

Not, of course, that everything in 
Jones’s novel bears the unmistakable 
stamp of reality. There are scenes, 
especially those involving women, 
that seem phonier than anything in 
The Caine Mutiny. But reality is 
obviously what Jones is aiming at, 
and it is what he achieves often 
enough to give the novel its impact. 

“In the American metaphysic,” 
Lionel Trilling has complained, 
“reality is always material reality, 
hard, resistant, unformed, impen- 
etrable and unpleasant. And that 
mind is alone felt to be trustworthy 
which most resembles this reality by 
most nearly reproducing the sensa- 
tions it affords.” 

If the sentences had not been pub- 
lished some years ago, one could be- 
lieve that they had been written with 
Jones and some of his enthusiastic 
admirers in mind. Trilling is right: 
Jones’s kind of reality is not the only 
kind nor the most important kind. 
But it plays too large a part in our 
lives for us to be unmoved when 
somebody succeeds, as Jones by and 
large does, in compelling us to ex- 
perience it. 

The Caine Mutiny, which suc- 
ceeded From Here to Eternity at the 
top of the best-seller list, differs from 
it not only in vocabulary but in 
every other respect. It is an uncom- 
monly adroit piece of narrative, tri- 
umphing with easy grace over all the 
complexities and technicalities of the 
material. After being subjected to 
the clumsiness of Jones’s book, one 
reads Wouk’s with grateful apprecia- 
tion of the author’s skill. 


The point of the novel is that the 
military tradition of discipline, 
authority, obedience and so forth is 
absolutely right, and the story in- 
geniously tells how the hero learns 
that lesson and, in doing so, grows 
up. I feel that Mr. Wouk cheats a 
little—or, at any rate, turns slick and 
superficial—in order to make things 
work out the way he wants them to, 
but the point does get made. Most 


of our war novels, from Three Sol- 
diers to The Naked and the Dead, 
have been written out of hatred not 
merely of war but also of the mili- 
tary mind, particularly as embodied 





JONES: OTHER KINDS OF REALITY 


in officers, particularly professional 
officers, West Point or Annapolis 
men. It is just this class that Mr. 
Wouk both implicitly and explicitly 
defends. 

This begins to look like a “trend.” 
In 1948, James Gould Cozzens pub- 
lished Guard of Honor, a coolly per- 
ceptive novel in which the regulars 
fared better than the amateurs, es- 
pecially those amateurs with “lib- 
eral” ideas. The next year, John 
Cobb advanced somewhat the same 
thesis in The Gesture. Last spring, 
Mr. Wouk gave us The Caine Mutiny, 
and now here comes J. P. Marquand 


with Melville Goodwin, U. S. A., 





NOVEL CONTINUED 


which suggests that a major-general 
whatever his intellectual limitations, 
is a handy kind of person to have 
around. If there is a trend, it prob- 
ably reflects an important change in 
American life: We are beginning to 
realize that we shall be needing the 
armed forces for a long time to come. 

However that may be, war novels 
—or, at any rate, novels about fight- 
ing men—continue to be popular. At 
the moment, Wouk leads the best- 
seller list, with Marquand in third 
place and Jones in fourth. Second 
place is held by an English war 
novel, Nicholas Monsarrat’s The 
Cruel Sea. 

1951 was noteworthy not only for 
its war novels but also for its first 
novels. From Here to Eternity, of 
course, was the most discussed first 
novel, as well as the most discussed 
war novel, of the year. A war 
novel and a first novel that wasn’t 
discussed at all was Russell Thacher’s 
The Captain, which I liked. Like 
The Caine Mutiny, it is a study of a 
man’s growth under the pressures of 
warfare, and if it isn’t quite so skill- 
ful as Wouk’s book, it seems to me 
somewhat more honest. 

Of the first novels that don’t deal 
with the war, the most successful was 
J. D. Salinger’s The Catcher in the 
Rye. Although it was a first novel, 
its author was not an unknown, for 
his short stories had been much ad- 
mired. But the book turned out to 


be even better than the admirers ex- 
pected. It is, to begin with, the 
most readable book of the year, a 
minor stylistic miracle, a triumph of 
virtuosity in the use of the vernacu- 
lar. If the tone isn’t perfectly sus- 
tained, if we sometimes realize that 
we are listening to J. D. Salinger 
and not to Holden Caulfield, we still 
have to marvel at how close Salinger 
comes to doing what he wanted to 
do. Nor is it merely with the ‘sur- 
faces that he is successful; he gets a 
good way down into the recesses of 
the human heart. 

Much more pretentious and, for 
good and evil, much more literary is 
William Styron’s Lie Down in Dark- 
ness, which is full of echoes of Wil- 
liam Faulkner’s books, especially The 
Sound and the Fury. And Anton 
Myrer’s Evil Under the Sun is even 
more pretentious and even more lit- 
erary. Both books are derivative, 
but it is a mistake to underestimate 
the degree of skill that successful 
imitation requires. Styron for the 
most part borrows only what he 
knows how to use, and beneath the 
borrowing one can feel his essential 
originality. Myrer gets tied up in 
fancy talk and shoddy thinking, but 
there are enough good scenes in the 
book to make me curious about what 
he does next. 

There is one more first novel that 
I want to mention, Calvin Tomkins’s 
Intermission. It, too, is a story of a 


young man’s coming to maturity, 
this time in the postwar world. Some 
episodes don’t come off, but Mr, 
Tomkins has considerable insight, 
and his gift for depicting suburban 
life is quite extraordinary. 

I submit that a year in which some 
six or seven really interesting first 
novels are published is not a year for 
weeping and moaning. And this 
was also the year of William Faulk. 
ner’s Requiem for a Nun, Truman 
Capote’s The Grass Harp, Wright 
Morris’s Man and Boy, Edward New- 
house’s Many Are Called, Jessamyn 
West’s The Witch Diggers, and Ger- 
ald Sykes’s The Nice American. | 
am mentioning only the books I 
have read; the list, I am sure, could 
be longer. 

I know what can be said on the 
other side. These books are good, 
it will be pointed out, but they aren’t 
great. Interesting first novels are 
fairly common, but few of their 
authors grow up to become distin- 
guished novelists. Almost any given 
year in the Twenties produced more 
books of importance than I have 
been able to list for 1951. I know, 
I know. I never said that we were 
in the midst of a renaissance. But 
we have technical skill (of a very 
high order); we have seriousness; 
we have power. I not only see no 
signs that the novel is dying; I have 
the strongest hunch that it is about 
to display a new vitality. 
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Giuseppe Berto, author of the bestselling The Sky 
is Red, gives us a romantic adventure story full 
of action and suspense. Its hero is a modern Robin 
Hood, fighting injustice in an Italian town. $2.75 
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ITALIAN LETTER 





By Raymond Rosenthal 


The Lonely American Abroad 


Forio p’IscH1a 

SOME WEEKS AGO, the Italian news- 
papers were full of the story of Vin- 
cent Impellitteri’s return to the 
small town of Isnello in Sicily, where 
he was born fifty-one years ago. The 
popular illustrated weekly, L’Euro- 
peo, carried a four-page spread, one 
page of which was devoted to a shot 
of the Mayor standing in a crowd of 
villagers, his hands clasped over his 
handkerchief in an uncertain, almost 
propitiatory gesture, big tears run- 
ning down his face. The caption on 
the article was: Che avrei fatto qui? 
which in plain English would read, 
“What would I have done here?” I 
saw the photograph and it is far 
from a phony: The Mayor of New 
York is really crying. The Italian 
weekly simplifies his motive consid- 
erably by implying that it was Isnel- 
lo’s poverty-stricken economic situ- 
ation which brought tears to his eyes. 
It was surely that, but many other 
matters must have been working in 
his mind as he stood there listening 
to the local orphans wail out one of 
those painfully sad southern Italian 
songs. I prefer to think of it as a 
cultural event, and of the Mayor’s 
tears as tokens of his confused feel- 
ing of a pathos of distance suddenly, 
inexplicably revealed to him. 

I have been in towns like Isnello, 
and though I wasn’t born there and 
do not have relatives for whom I 
could feel sorry, I could cry, too. My 
tears would not be for the raw pov- 
erty of such towns, or for the sense 
of stagnation and sunken, thwarted 
energy and ambition that stifles one 
there. They would be rather for 
something human and humbly glori- 
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ous that has been spoiled. They 
would be for the fate of the life of 
small European towns, a fate so hard 
and penurious and mean that nature 
itself seems brought crumbling down 
in the decay and downfall. It would 
be out of that sense of the origins of 
all that is alive in Western tradition, 
which each Italian town did at one 
time or another show forth, and 
which is now hanging on in a death 
agony of boredom and poverty and 
meanness. 

Of all peoples in the world today, 
Americans feel this loss of the or- 
igins of values most sharply, though 
perhaps most confusedly. I don’t 
claim this because the Mayor of New 
York actually cried real tears at the 
sight of decaying Isnello, a town of 
four hundred inhabitants in decay- 
ing Sicily. I know very little more 
about Mayor Impellitteri than the 
facts the newspapers tell me: that he 
has been a lawyer and politician all 
of his adult life, that his parents left 
Isnello when he was barely one year 
old and fled—it is the only word for 
it—to America. You can bet that 
a politician, a New York politician 
with an Italian constituency, knows 
the value of public tears, public emo- 
tion. Maybe he has the habit, like 
a skilled ham actor. I don’t know 
and for my purpose it doesn’t matter. 
Something had to happen in Impel- 
litteri’s mind, some image of contrast 
and loss and pathos had to figure it- 
self forth to him, even if the tears he 
shed were willed and opportunistic. 
I wish to think that it was a pathetic 
cultural image that came to him—an 
irreparable loss that only he knew, 
and that the Sicilians who were clus- 
tered festively around him, craning 
for the camera, oblivious to him, 
could not, because of their whole life 
situation, know. They cannot know 


it because they are in it, up to their 
necks. But the Mayor, dressed in 
his loud Broadway plaid suit, just 
off the airliner at Palermo, going 
through a remarkably efficient Amer- 
ican afternoon of receptions and 
speeches and banquets, seems to have 
suddenly been hit by it. 

I am supposed to be writing a 
letter about cultural and_ political 
events here in Italy, and I find my- 
self giving full time to the Mayor of 
New York’s casual tears. The irony 
in the confrontation of plaid-suited 
Mayor Impellitteri and the town of 
Isnello, snoozing away in its century- 
long decline, tells us more about 
Italy’s cultural and political circum- 
stances than a hundred notices of in- 
significant books and evanescent po- 
litical speeches. Anyone who has 
lived in Italy knows that Italian cul- 
ture is dreadfully deficient, the life 
has gone out of it. Of course, books 
worth reading are still being written, 
the Italian cinema continues to de- 
serve its postwar fame, even scholar- 
ship is still considered a dignified 
occupation. But the essential for a 
valid cultural life is missing: an 
audience. An Italian writer who ex- 
pects to earn his living solely on his 
Italian sales will starve. An Italian 
movie director who shoots a picture 
without an eye to the American mar- 
ket can only hope to pay for his pro- 
duction costs; he won’t make any 
money. That large educated middle 
class which packs the Museum of 
Modern Art and flocks to the latest 
European art movies in New York 
and outside of it, buys the books of 
T. S. Eliot and James Joyce, simply 
does not exist here in Italy. This 
does not mean that Italy does not 
have its popular fiction writers and 
its movies that can compete with the 
American importations, but these are 
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sub-cultural products, the books 
never reaching the foreign reading 
public and the movies never being 
exported. It is money that makes 
culture in our age, and America, as 
any Italian will tell you, has the 
money. A young Italian without 
some kind of a nest-egg behind him 
will think a long time before deciding 
to become a writer or a painter. The 
cultural occupations are the rich 
man’s prerogative, and the rich, by 
and large, are more interested in 
aping the manners of the assuredly 
rich Americans—listening to New 
Orleans jazz, wearing American-style 
clothes and smoking expensive Amer- 
ican cigarettes, learning English so 
they can speak what they imagine to 
be the latest American slang. 

It is true that the world cultural 
situation is dishearteningly uniform; 
that the poetry and novels and paint- 
ings are being produced in all coun- 
tries by veritable outcasts, by artists, 
who, even when famous, live on the 
margin. But the Italian artist is out 
in a doubly terrible cold. He is not 
only poor, he also lacks that feeling 


ONE GREAT PRISON: 
The Story Behind Rus- 
sia’s Unreleased POWs 


By Helmut M. Fehling. 
Translated by Charles 
R. Joy. Foreword by 
Chancellor Konrad 
Adenauer and Cardinal 
Frings. $2.50 


Says the Kirkus Bookshop Service 
in a_ pre-publication review: 
“Thousands of German soldiers 
are still held in the USSR. Here 
a former member of the Wehr- 
macht, captured in 1943, and for 
six years shifted from one prison 
to POW camp and back again, 
tells his story. He backs up his 
personal experience with a sort of 
White Paper on what goes on.” 
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of some sort of “popular” support 
which almost every American and 
English artist, soon or late, may 
reasonably expect his work to re- 
ceive. Money is the crude symbol 
of the circumstance, America sym- 
bolizes money, and, irony of ironies, 
the Italian artist falteringly but in- 
evitably turns to America for some 
kind of cultural sustenance. It is a 
crude situation at the surface look, 
but, beneath, there are all the subtle- 
ties of the relations, the vastly chang- 
ing relations, between America and 
Europe. Simply in its crudity, it is 
a situation that is misunderstood and 
badly appreciated on both sides. The 
very Italian novelist whose books sell 
in the thousands in the States will 
ascribe it, referring to the cliché of 
America he has, to the simple fact 
that the American is rich and buys 
books in the same lavish way that he 
buys frigidaires and automobiles. 
And the American—and I include 
American artists in this—is either 


‘ ashamed of his country’s wealth out 


of that misplaced social conscience so 
characteristic of the pragmatic Amer- 
ican attitude, or he is belligerently 
contemptuous of Europe out of a 
frightened inferiority feeling. Or, 
worst of all, he has so lost touch 
with reality that he sees culture being 
trod down by the gross rampage of 
materialism everywhere in the States, 
while it persists on every inch of 
European soil. 

None of these appraisals can ex- 
plain why American art, at least in 
two fields, the novel and the film, 
has awakened so much interest and 
enthusiasm in the Italian artist. He 
may be a Stalinist in his politics, but 
when he starts to write, the Italian 
writer often has as his models, ac- 
cording to his brains and critical 
acumen, Sherwood Anderson or Wil- 
liam Saroyan, Herman Melville or 
Ernest Hemingway. A symposium 
was held on the radio here about the 
so-called neo-realistic current in lit- 
erature which has appeared premi- 
nently since the war. Half of the 
writers involved were in some man- 
ner Stalinists, yet a good number of 


‘the glory of the Renaissance. What 


these admitted their debt to Amer. 
ican writing. Cesare Pavese and 
Elio Vittorini, both at one time Com. 
munists, had spent their apprentice 
years translating American authors, 
Both of them, aware perhaps of the 
uncomfortable irony, somewhat re. 
luctantly gave American writing its 
due, reluctantly when one considers 
that Pavese wrote all of his best 
work under the influence, obvious 
and fruitful, of Sherwood Anderson, 
Vittorini under that of Hemingway 
and Saroyan. It was a complicated, 
comically sad moment. On one side 
stood the old guard of Italian litera- 
ture growling out the names of Man- 
zoni, Verga and Pirandello; on the 
other rose the invisible, threatening 
presences of the cultural commissars 
and their hatred for all matters 
American. And over all stood the 
legend of Italy’s great cultural past, 


could poor Pavese and Vittorini do 
but beat about the bush, backtrack, 
extenuate their debt? They could 
hardly admit that an Italian, a certi- 
fied heir of all the ages, had gone to 
Herman Melville for his inspiration. 

But it is a situation of uncertainty, 
of half-truths and ambiguities. There 
is the Italian artist, in a culture going 
desperately down-hill and which un- 
dermines his position first of all 
Still, he should know certain truths 
about Americans, about our society 
and culture. The photograph of 
Mayor Impellitteri crying, standing 
in the ruin of a small town in Sicily, 
provided he ponders it long enough, 
may teach him something. It might 
teach us, too. The American has 
money, dough, but he also has, immi- 
grant’s son that he usually is, 4 
strong instinctual sense of what 
Europe was and should be. There is 
in him, be it in memories of his 
father’s stories about grape harvests 
and festas in the old country towns 
or simply in his reading of the clas 
sics, a deep-grained nostalgia for 
Europe. And when he sees this 
Europe face to face, when the decay 
overwhelms him, he feels lonelier 
than he ever felt before. 
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The Golden Age—Inside Out 


Selected Poems. 
By Muriel Rukeyser. 
New Directions. 111 pp. $1.50. 


WITH THE PUBLICATION of these 
two “selected” volumes, we have an 
opportunity of examining work of the 
past fifteen or twenty years by two 
of our most gifted and significant 
poets, both somewhat neglected. 

Both volumes are good enough to 
merit careful reading and fully vin- 
dicate republication of past work 
alongside the recent output. Both 
poets can, roughly, be said to have 
inhabited the same milieu, to have 
been somewhat affected by the senti- 
ment and rhetoric of “the class strug- 
gle” in the Thirties and early Forties. 
But, since both are genuine poets in 
their own right, the resemblance 
ceases where it begins. 

Miss Rukeyser’s book is full of the 
gererosity of emotion we have come 
to expect from her. Sometimes the 
stab in the dark, guided by instinct, 
strikes the right spot and the mys- 
tery of being alive right now is 
pinned to the mattress. Other times, 
striking out blindly, Miss Rukeyser 
will simply state an emotion without 
waiting to find its poetic equivalent: 
The mystery is invoked but not 
created. 

But that may be a small price to 
pay for the passionate exactitudes 
she gives us when she is successful. 
The pleasure and knowledge to be 
gained from such poems as Burning 
Bush and A Flashing Cliff, with 
their congeries of images that literal- 
ly recall the fire and ice of con- 
temporary rage for the strayed, lost 
or stolen faculty of significant emo- 
tion, are permanent. The poetry in 
parts of Miss Rukeyser’s first book, 
Theory of Flight, published in 1935, 
with its successful modern technique 
of brilliant and “telling” juxtaposi- 
tions, is still intact: 

“They stir on the pillows, her leg 
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Selected Poems. 
By Horace Gregory. 
Viking. 143 pp. $3.00. 


moving, her face swung window- 
ward 

vacant with sleep still, modelled 

with light’s coming; his dark 
head 

among the softness of her arm and 

breast, nuzzled in dreams, 
mumbling the old words, hardly 
roused. They return to silence. 

At the airport, the floodlights are 

snapped off.” 

It is the placement of the last line, 
occurring just as it does, that reveals 
Miss Rukeyser’s feeling for exactitude 
at its best. She has given us some 
of our most passionately precise 
poetry. As in Ajanta: 

“....A girl runs down the street 

Singing Take me yelling Take me 

Take 

Hang me from the clapper of a 

bell 

And you as hangman ring it sweet 

tonight, 

For nothing clean in me is more 

than cloud 

Unless you call it... .” 

Master of a deceptively free and 
easy colloquial style which appears 
as the breathing of the monologuist 
adjusted to just the necessary shade 
of emotion appropriate to the confi- 
dential exchange, Horace Gregory, 
too, has been successful in transmut- 
ing the ready-made editorial emotions 
of contemporary living into signifi- 
cant personal response. Employing 
masks, close enough to fuse with his 
own lips, speaking through the stiff- 
ened mouths of Longface Mahoney, 
McAlpin Garfinkel, Sergeant Malone 
and others, Mr. Gregory uses his 
versions of wavering conversational 
rhythms so successfully that he can 
write a long poem such as Chorus 
for Survival and find a different 


rhythm for each of the nine sections. 


Reviewed by 
Neil Weiss 


His minor-key rhythms indicate 
that he is probably our most adroit 
poet of failure. The figure of the 
beggar persists in his work, a beggar 
who was once Kronos, or Saturn, 
ruler of the age of gold, but -now re- 
duced to “catching pennies in his 
hand.” Mr. Gregory is at his best 
when writing of the value of failure: 

“, . . + I have been transplanted 

From the cornerstone of a First 

National Bank 

It is my shadow and not my arm 

That holds out its fingers in an 

empty glove 

.... the disguise I wear 

Is the body and rags of legless 


Kronos 

Before God walked the sky. Look 
at me and his shade 

Turns boardwalk holidays into a 
mile 


Of broken bottles and twisted iron 

Seen through a gray window in the 

rain.” 

It is obvious, after reading this 
volume, that Mr. Gregory’s great 
value is in uncovering the criticism 
of the pariah, or outsider. And yet, 
since most of the speaking personae 
of the poems are of the very warp 
and woof of our society, the aliena- 
tion is general. We are, it seems, 
the Golden Age turned inside out. 
The gentle feeling that produced 

“Such music that is heard among 

the trees, 

The sightless music, gong and 

waterfall” 
can successfully give us this poetic 
utterance regarding the “current pre- 
dicament”’ : 

“. ... There are rumors 
That all cities are fires dropped 

from the sky 
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in decorated tin trunks and tea 
bags satisfies the most discriminat- 
Ing palate, for sale at all grocers 
and delicatessens and also at 185 
Division Street, New York City. 


CONSOLIDATED TEA COMPANY 


185 Division Street 
New York 2, New York 








THEATER PARTIES 


All trade unions and fra- 
ternal organizations are re 
quested when planning the- 
ater parties to do so through 
Bernard Feinman, Manager of 
Tue New Leaver Theatrical 
Department. Phone ALgon- 
 — 5-8844. THe New Leaper 

eatrical Department, 7 East 
15th St., N.Y.C. 
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Denies Caballero Wanted Spanish 
Dictatorship of the Proletariat 


Francisco Largo Caballero never tried or 
thought of trying to establish a dictatorship 
of the proletariat in Spain. The “impartial wit- 
ness” exhumed by Angelo J. Perri (in a letter 
published in the November 5 New LEADER) to 
prove the contrary is contradicted by the fol- 
lowing historical facts: 

As a result of the February 1936 elections, 
President Azafia invited Indalecio Prieto, as 
one of the leaders of the Socialist party, which 
was the largest in the new Parliament, to form 
a government. That was correct according to the 
letter of the Republican constitution—the Presi- 
dent could charge any deputy with making up 
a new government. However, it was not really 
democratic. Prieto was not the leader of the 
Parliamentary Socialist party. The leader was 
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announces 


RE-EXAMINATIONS: 
IDEAS, STEREOTYPES AND THE AMERICAN LIBERAL 


Two discussion meetings in the 


Auditorium of the Museum of Modern Art 
1l W. 53rd St., New York 


Wednesday, December 12, at 8:15 p.m. 
POWER, CLASS AND DEMOCRACY IN AMERICA. 
Henry David. Historian; Author, History of the Haymarket Affair 
Oscar Handlin. Harvard University; Author, The Uprooted 
Arthur Schlesinger Jr. Author, The Age of Jackson 
Chairman: Daniel Bell. Associate Editor, Fortune 


Wednesday, December 19, at 8:15 p.m. 
WHAT IS IMPERIALISM? 


Solomon Bloom. Brooklyn College; Author, The World of Nations 

James Burnham. Author, The Coming Def. i 

Hans Kohn. Historian; Author, The Idea of Nationalism 

Harold Lasswell. Yale University; Author, World Politics and 
Personal Insecurity 


Chairman: Bertram Wolfe. Author, Three Who Made a Revolution 


Speakers: 


Speakers: 


Admission (both meetings) : 
$2.00, tax included. 


efeat of Communism 


For tickets write te: 
American Committee for Cultural Freedom 
35 West 53rd St., New York 19, N. Y. 
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Largo Caballero, who had been elected by a 
majority of the Socialist deputies. It was for 
this reason—not because Prieto wanted a 
Popular Front government and the others 
did not—that the majority of Socialist deputies 
voted against acceptance of Azafia’s commission 
and Prieto had to decline it. I was a deputy at 
the time and a supporter of Caballero. Had 
Azania named him Prime Minister, I have no 
doubt that the Parliamentary Socialist party 
would have voted acceptance and that Caballero 
would have formed a Popular Front government 
—the only possible solution. 

The Socialist deputies’ refusal to accept 
Prieto as Prime Minister was an historic error 
which all of us recognize now. At the time, how- 
ever, acceptance meant upholding a practice 
which had been repeatedly ridiculed by the 
previous President, Alcala Zamora, as one that 
split the parties and debased leadership in a 
way that discredited our parliamentary system. 
And if Largo Caballero was the potential dic- 
tator that Mr. Perri’s biased mentor apparently 
leads him to believe, then that was the right 
moment for him to impose his own leadership 
on President Azana and inaugurate his dictator- 
ship of the proletariat. He did nothing of the 
sort, and he and all of us submitted to Azaia’s 
constitutional prerogative to appoint another 
man as Prime Minister—this time one of his 
own party, Cesares Quiroga. 

Caballero had two other opportunities to 
establish his proletarian dictatorship. One was 
in September 1936, when Azana finally appoint- 
ed him Prime Minister, as he should have in 
February. Instead, Caballero incorporated into 
his government all. the political parties and 
groups loyal to the Republic. The second op- 
portunity was in May 1937, when the two Com- 
munist ministers resigned with the aim of oust- 
ing Caballero from the government, and three 
of the six Socialist ministers threatened to re- 
sign if the Communists were excluded from 
the new cabinet. With the great majority of the 
Socialist and Anarchist masses behind him, 
Caballero could have instalied himself as dic- 
tator, which is what a Lenin would have done. 
But he did not. He bowed to the defection of 
his party comrades and withdrew. 

London Luts ARAQUISTAIN 


Funds Sought for Anti-Fascist 
And Anti-Communist Refugees 


The Politics’ Packages Abroad project has 
been helping anti-Fascist and anti-Communist 
refugees in Europe since 1945. This winter, it 
is concentrating its help on two special groups: 
(1) Spanish Republicans in France and (2) 
German political refugees in Berlin and fami- 
lies of prisoners in Communist East Zone 
concentration camps. 
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Tat New Leaver welcomes readers’ comment, 
regardless of point of view. For space reasons, 
however, we prefer letters under 300 words. 


The Spaniards have been living in France 
since 1939, when they fled from Spain at the 
end of the Civil War. In July 1950, the Inter- 
national Refugee Organization had no more 
funds with which to aid the Spaniards and 
since that time their situation has become more 
and more critical. The head of one of the anti- 
Communist Spanish groups has sent me ‘a list 
of families that need help desperately. 

The German families have been recommend- 
ed to me by Ernst Tillich of the Kampfgruppe 
Gegen Unmenschlichkeit (Fighting Group 
Against Inhumanity), a Berlin underground 
movement. For safety reasons, packages for 
these people will be sent to them care of the 
Kampfgruppe in Berlin. I have a list of 30 
urgent cases, their initials and their stories. 

I hope that many New Leaper readers can 
send me a check for Christmas packages for 
these families. Standard CARE packages cost 
$10, holiday packages $18.50. Checks should 
be made out to CARE or to Politics Publish- 
ing Company and sent to me at 45 Astor Place, 
New York 3, N.Y. And if anyone wants to 
“adopt” a family and send packages regularly, 
it would help enormously. I will be glad to 
send him a name. 

New York City Nancy MAcboNALD 
Director, Politics’ Packages Abroad 
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The New LEADER 
Annual Theater Benefit 
Somerset Maugham’s Brilliant Comedy: 


THE CONSTANT WIFE 


starring 
Brian Aherne 
John Emery 


Grace George 
Katherine Cornell 
Gertrude Musgrove 
Saturday Evening, December 22, at the National 
Theater 
Orchestra—$9.50, $10.50 
Mezzanine—$8.50 
For tickets, contact: 


Tue New Leaper Theater Committee, 
7 East 15th St., New York 3, N. Y. 


Bessye K. Blaufarb, Irene Josephson 
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Japan—Then and Now 


THE TENTH ANNIVERSARY of Pearl Harbor has just 
been observed, and it is something of a commentary upon 
human—and American—psychology that no frenzied out- 
bursts against Japan marred our commemoration of that 
“day of infamy.” It is not that we have forgotten; a 
nation does not forget an event so dastardly, so humiliat- 
ing and so destructive as the sudden visitation of death- 
according-to-plan that Sunday morning in December 
1941. Unfortunately, the reverse is true: The Pearl 
Harbor blitz will be remembered as long as there are 
Americans. But it is a tribute to the American willing- 
ness to let bygones be bygones that not only did we re- 
frain from indulging in nationalistic demonstrations but 
manifested our profound desire to establish truly friendly 
relations with Japan. (This has its dangers, of course; 
Americans are prone to forget and forgive, sometimes to 
their ultimate disaster. ) 

The new spirit in which we remember Pearl Harbor is 
perhaps best illustrated by the fact that, in the very year 
of this tenth anniversary, we took the initiative in framing 
a treaty whose terms are surely among the most gener- 
ous ever accorded an enemy. It can be argued that the 
truly pacific nature of this treaty is a product, in large 
part, of a Far Eastern crisis which has compelled the 
United States to think in terms of its own interests, and 
one would be unrealistic to gainsay this fact. But it is 
also true that another power, and we need seek no farther 
than across the Sea of Japan to identify it, would have 
expressed such interests in altogether other terms—in 
terms of subjugation, of making the Japanese a satellite 
people. Precisely that sort of “peace” has been foisted 
upon the unhappy peoples of Eastern Europe. Thus, while 
acknowledging that we are governed basically by a desire 
to make Japan strong in the face of an expanding Com- 
munist imperialism, it must be stressed that we seek to 
do so by making Japan a partner rather than a subordin- 
ate and that our ultimate objective is to give full rein 
to the forces of independence and democracy rather than 
to inhibit them. 

This is in accord with the fundamental attitude of 
Americans to world issues since time immemorial. The 
Japanese treaty says, in subtle but forceful ways, that the 
United States continues to adhere to its traditional policy 
of non-imperialism, that it has no annexationist designs, 
but, on the contrary, endeavors to encourage self-deter- 
mination in all aspects of Japanese life. The Occupation, 
which is now about to terminate, may not have succeeded 
in “democratizing” Japan—that is a task which the Jap- 
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anese themselves must fulfill—but it did show the Jap- 
anese, primarily through deeds, that the American people 
are active sponsors of Japanese freedom and independ- 
ence. Yet the Occupation could have been so different, as 
also the subsequent treaty could have been, for it is in 
the nature of military governments to forbid, not encour- 
age, free expression, and to justify a reign of oppression 
on grounds of military expediency. It is a tribute, of 
course, to the leaders of the Occupation, as well as to 
civilian America, that it is remembered fondly by most 
Japanese. Were it otherwise, a wise and constructive 
treaty could not have followed. 

To be sure, the treaty possesses many inherent limit- 
ations and difficulties that only time and wisdom, on the 
part of Japan as well as the United States, can overcome 
or mitigate. These and other aspects are discussed by 
Professor John M. Maki in the first of two articles on 
Japan. We can add only this to Dr. Maki’s statement: 
We hope that, on the one hand, the Senate will ratify 
the treaty without delay, thus giving the new Japan a 
quick send off; but that, on the other hand, the U.S. will 
guard against the possible resurgence of anything re- 
sembling the old Japanese militarism and imperialism. 
Ten years is a short time in the history of a nation. The 
roots of Tojoism still retain vitality. Let us dedicate this 
anniversary of Pearl Harbor to the nascent Japanese de- 
mocracy—but let us not assume that Japanese autocracy 


is dead. 


Slansky's Head Rolls 


IF FURTHER PROOF were needed that the heads of East- 
ern Europe’s Communist rulers rest as uneasy as any that 
wear a crown, the case of Rudolf Slansky should clinch 
the point. A scant three months ago, Slansky was General 
Secretary—hence top boss—of the Czech Communist 
party. Only last week, he was Deputy Premier and still a 
highly-regarded party theorist. Yet, today, he is awaiting 
trial and probable execution as a “spy” and “traitor.” 

Slansky’s sudden plunge from the heights to the depths 
serves to underline better than any of Eastern Europe’s 
other spectacular “purges” the utter helplessness of the 
satellite leaders whenever the Red Tsar in Moscow de- 
cides to withdraw his favor. In the case of former Hun- 
garian Foreign Minister Laszlo Rajk, former Bulgarian 
Deputy Premier Traicho Kostov and former Polish 
Deputy Premier Wladyslaw .Gomulka, the defendants 
were all clearly identified with “Titoist” or nationalist 
deviationism of the sort Stalin fears the most. Slansky’s 
compatriot, former Czech Foreign Minister Vladimir 
Clementis, who is now awaiting trial, spent his wartime 
exile in London and was considered a member of the 
party’s Western-oriented wing. But Slansky was a “Mos- 
cow Czech” who had spent the war in the Soviet capital, 
and he was regarded as the staunchest exponent of pure 
Stalinism—undiluted by any nationalist tincture—in the 
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Czech Communist party. Hence, his downfall is all the 
more remarkable. 

At any rate, the Czech Government has now doubtless 
rounded. up a sufficiently large number of Class A de- 
fendants so that. we can shortly expect an all-star judicial 
production on the Hungarian and Bulgarian models. If 
so, perhaps Americans will learn something about the fate 
of Noel Field, the former U.S. Government official 
accused of spying for both West and East who disap- 
peared mysteriously in Prague two years ago. 


The Milosz Case 


THIs is a story of tragic stupidity. 

In February, Czeslaw Milosz, a former cultural attaché 
of the Polish Embassy in Washington, broke with his 
Communist government. Since then, he has written many 
articles in the foreign press, worked with the Congress 
for Cultural Freedom and Radio Free Europe, joined the 
Kultura group of anti-Communist Poles in Paris, and 
contributed in many other ways to the fight against Com- 
munism. 

Milosz is acknowledged as one of Poland’s more bril- 
liant minds and as the best poet now writing in Polish. 
As an indication of his personal and artistic integrity, he 
has quite frankly stated that his break with Communism 
does not mean he uncritically accepts everything about 
the West. But this does not sit well with certain U.S. of- 
ficials, who, suspecting him of masquerading as an anti- 
Communist, have refused him asylum in America. 

In Europe this has become a cause célébre, and the 
Communist press is using Milosz as an example of how 
the West treats defectors from the Stalinist camp. Thus 
the failure to give Milosz a visa is wreaking more harm 
than if he were actually a Communist agent. But this he 
most definitely is not, as everything about him attests. 
On the contrary, he is an invaluable asset to the free 
world, and the sooner our bureaucrats realize this and 
permit him entry here, the less inclined will one be to 
suspect them—unwittingly, perhaps—of serving Mr. Stal- 


The WSJ 'Fesses Up 


THE AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION can now add the 
Vall Street Journal to its list of subversive organizations 
trying to force America down the road to totalitarianism 
via socialized medicine. The Journal, hitherto thought 
“safe” enough for the most exacting Republican taste, 
has acknowledged that the British public-health program 
is one Labor reform which is in no danger of being 
junked by the new Conservative Government, because “it 
isso popular that it can no longer be made a political 
issue.” We assume that the AMA and John T. Flynn will 
iow train their biggest guns on that dangerous socialistic 
lng-hair, Winston Churchill. 
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Cruce by Christmas? 


We don’t know, nor do you, whether Yuletide will see an end to the Korean 


hostilities. But we do know that peace on earth is possible—if certain things 
aredone .... 


What things? How can we obtain peace without losing freedom? How can 
we defend freedom without going to war? How can we destroy totalitarianism 


without destroying civilization? How can we eliminate poverty without in- 
viting regimentation? 


These questions are more pertinent this Christmas than last—by next Christ- 
mas, time may have run out. THE New LEADER can supply the basic answers 
because its analysts and information specialists are the best anywhere. Is this 
a rash claim? We have sustained it for 27 years. And now we invite you and 
your friends to test it—at our low Xmas Gift Rates. 


23 aetna GIFT ORDER FORM WAAR A 


THe New LEADER 


additional subscription, to: 


7 East 15th Street, New York 3, N. Y. | 
Please send one-year gift subscriptions,* at the special gift rate of $5.00 for the first subscription and $3.50 for each 








*[] Renew my subscription for one year at your money-saving Xmas rates. 
O) I enclose $  +Bill me later 


Note: Non-subscribers may enter new subscriptions for themselves under the Xmas rates. 
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